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HIGHER VIEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ATONEMENT.* 


Ir has been evident for a long while, that the point of diver- 
gence between Christian orthodoxy and heterodoxy was not 
mainly in speculative theology. In the whole Trinitarian 
controversy, it was felt that there were questions which lay 
deeper than those discussed with most heat and earnestness. 
The doctrine of the Trinity has often been so explained as 
to break the force of the Unitarian argument. The ordinary 
meaning of the word “ persons” was repudiated by Professor 
Stuart, and the Divine threeness so explained as to involve 
no contradiction. The question could not but arise, Why 
retain words which are sure to be misunderstood without 
a constant disclaimer, and which avowedly do not express 
to your own minds any distinct ideas. The objection, how- 
ever, lay no longer against a theological doctrine, but an 
unwarrantable use of language. Doubtless the idea of Tri- 
personality has not been universally renounced, and Trithe- 
ism has not yet faded out from the popular theology. But 
we have seen many creeds of Orthodox churches in good 
repute and standing, which no Christian Unitarian would 
hesitate to sign, so far as this single doctrine is concerned. 





* The Vicarious Sacrifice grounded on Principles of Universal Obligation. 
By Horace Bushnell. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
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The controversy on this head was intellectual and specu- 
lative. Not so in regard to the atonement. That was so 
construed in sermons, in tracts, in hymns, in the whole Cal- 
vinistic literature, as to be utterly revolting to one’s nature. 
That God would accept the agonies of an innocent victim, 
either to appease his wrath or his justice, was a dogma which 
looked worse and worse under all the frantic appeals that 
were made for it. To set forth that as right and just in the 
Divine administration which would subject a human being to 
the execration of any civilized society, which would make 
any hunian father a monster fit for a State prison, and then 
to resolve the whole into the Divine sovereignty by saying 
that God’s justice is not like ours, was believed to be a bale- 
ful eclipse of the Divine attributes. All that was said of 
mercy and goodness might be transferred to the Son, the 
innocent victim,— only to contrast with the character of 
the Father, who demanded the victim. ‘What do you 
think of the sermon?” asked a friend of his neighbor coming 
out from church after this theology had been exhibited. 
“Tt would all be true,” was the reply, “if you change a 
single word: strike out the word God where it occurred, 
and insert Devil in the place of it, and I could accept the 
whole.” 

It was vain to say that the “depravity of the human 
heart” was the chief bar to the reception of the dogma. 
What are its practical bearings and results? was the ques- 
tion always provoking an answer. And the Church, under 
this dogma as most distinctive, was shown to be hard and 
cruel, and Christians themselves lapsing ever into a deadly 
Antinomianism, relying on an imputed and factitious righte- 
ousness, and not on a consecrated life that imbodies the 
beatitudes of Jesus. ; 

It has been obvious for some time that this whole subject 
of atonement must be reviewed and restated, and brought 
into accord with a Christian conscioi\sness, more warmly per- 
vaded with the spirit of Christ. Its topics are not specula- 
tive, but vital; they involve subjects dearest to the Christian 
heart, and going to the depths of its experience. 
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It is one of the evils of schism that the parties to it are 

driven into extremes, and each goes off with some half-truth, 
and grows exclusive and one-sided, and loses the Christian 
catholicity. That Unitarians have exhausted or learned out 
this subject of the atonement, embracing as it does all that 
brings human nature into complete harmony with the Divine, 
and into harmony with itself, it would be presumption to 
say. To do so, they must have exhausted the meaning of 
Christ when he prays for his people, “I in them, and thou 
in me, that they also may be perfect in one, and that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me.” Dr. Kirkland 
was reported as saying, “I do not believe the Orthodox 
doctrine of the atonement; I do not think the Unitarian 
statement satisfies fully the language of Scripture; and so I 
wait and pray.” 
_ Dr. Bushnell wrote a book, a few years ago, with the title, 
“God in Christ,” in which the Orthodox statement was 
essentially modified. It was cried out upon as heretical; and 
its author was understood, subsequently, to have receded 
somewhat from the ground which he had assumed. If so, 
however, it was only for a renewed immersion into the love 
of the Master, that he might appear again more freshly 
radiant with it, and with a doctrine of the atonement which 
formulates it more clearly and perfectly than before. He 
now gives us a fresh volume, entitled, “The Vicarious 
Sacrifice,” and says in the introduction that he is not aware 
of any disagreement with what he published before, and 
regrets nothing in the view then presented, but immaturity 
and partiality of conception which he now endeavors to 
supplement. 

It is a goodly sized octavo of over five hundred pages ; but 
it is unlike any previous discussion of the subject in one 
important particular. It is entirely free from all scholas- 
ticism and technicology. It is, therefore, a book of living 
interest, and lures on the reader to the close, and absorbs 
him ever more deeply in its theme. A life, indescribably 
tender, pulsates through every chapter, appropriating to 
itself a style of beautiful transparency, and whose clearness 
is no way hindered by the summer warmth that inspires it. 
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The author not only rejects the doctrine of vicarious 
punishment, but he rejects it with an almost indignant 
emphasis. But he holds fast to the word “ vicarious” as 
the best fitted to describe the sufferings of Christ. Christ put 
himself in our place, in the place of the worst men and the 
lowest down; drawing upon him all their wants, privations, 
and woes; laying the whole burden of a race upon his own 
feeling, that he might help and save them. His death was 
not endured as so much penal agony to satisfy the Father’s 
justice ; but it came in course in the enterprise which he 
undertook of making our case his own, and drawing our 
burdens upon himself. The penal agony would satisfy 
nothing but the worst injustice. The bearing of our sins 
means, “that Christ bore them on his feeling, became in- 
serted into their bad lot by his sympathy as a friend, 
yielded up himself and his life even to an effort of restoring 
mercy.” ‘The way he bore our sicknesses gives the exact 
image of the way he bore our sins. He did not take the 
disease of the patient away by its literal transfer into his 
own system; but he went to the sufferer, immersed himself 
in the contagion unmindful of its disgusts and dangers, 
that so he might touch him and make him well. The love 
which a mother bears to her child, or which the patriot bears 
his country, impels them in finite degree to vicarious sacri- 
fice for its object. The mother bears all the pains and 
sicknesses of the child on her own feeling; the patriot bears 
the woes of his country on his heart; and, in an armed re- 
bellion, ‘ you will see how many thousands of citizens, who 
never knew before what sacrifices it was in the power of their 
love to make for their country’s welfare, rushing to the field, 
and throwing their bodies and dear lives on the battle’s edge 
to save it.” 

Should it be said that this makes the sacrifice of Christ 
vicarious in the sense that all the sacrifices of love are such, 
Dr. Bushnell replies, that is just what recommends it to our 
reason and sympathy. It is not anomalous and monstrous, 
but in harmony with the universal law of love, and to be 
placed on grounds of universal obligation. He goes on to 
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show that the love of God, of angels, and of good men, is 
vicarious in just the same sense; only the love of Christ is a 
conspicuous example of it brought forth visibly and perfectly 
to our apprehension. In a chapter wrought with exceeding 
beauty, he argues that God, all through the Old Testament 
dispensation, bore in this way the sins of men; came down 
into their rude and ignorant state, and took upon his own 
feeling their hardness, coarseness, and depravity, that so he 
might educate them up to the fulness of time, when, by his 
own incarnation, he might insert himself more entirely into 
_ their condition, and finish his work. The God of the Old 
Testament is the same as the God of the New. It would be 
appalling to think that “we have a God back of the worlds 
whose indignations overtop his mercies, and who will not 
be satisfied save as he is appeased by some other who is in 
a better and milder feeling.” The Eternal Father bore 
human sin from the beginning, and suffered with it in his 
own Divine patience continually. ‘ Nay, there was a cross 
in God before the wood is seen upon Calvary, hid in God’s 
own virtue itself, struggling on heavily in burdened feeling 
through all the previous ages, and struggling as heavily now 
on the throne of the worlds.” 

The reader will ask, undoubtedly, Is this any thing new? 
Have not Unitarians always believed in the vicarious suffer- 
ing of Christ in just this sense, and insisted upon it as 
a vital doctrine. Certainly they have; but, in another re- 
spect, Dr. Bushnell’s statement differs vastly from any which 
Unitarians have generally accepted. Believing, as he does, 
in the essential Divinity of Christ, he makes over the vica- 
rious sacrifice to God, and so shapes his argument as to 
show forth the Divine attributes with a condescension, and 
adaptive tenderness to the human condition, such as we do 
not remember to have met with in any other writer on either 
side of this question. It belongs to the very nature of God, 
he argues, to suffer for us vicariously, not to send some one 
to us while he remains far off ; but to sink himself, so to say, 
to our lowly condition, to abnegate his own glory, that he 
may come nearer to us, and take us, as a mother her babe, 
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into the arms of his love. You do not know God, he argues, 
by merely making an inventory of his attributes. It avails 
not to heap up adjectives to describe him. He is still an 
abstraction; but when he incarnates himself in our lowly 
nature, that he may take our burdens upon him, his attri- 
butes are known to us in a life, and touch the deepest chords 
of our human love. 

It cannot be denied that this gives an immense moral 
advantage to Dr. Bushnell’s argument, and a spiritual power 
to his doctrine. We call God our Father. But we must 
project into the heavens the image of our human fathers, 
tainted with frailty and imperfection, and make that repre- 
sent God. Theodore Parker, with his strong affectional 
nature, was not satisfied with this, and called God his mother, 
because that conveyed the idea of a deeper and more self- 
renouncing tenderness. Still, the idea is abstract, accumulate 
these images as we may. Dr. Bushnell, in making a life 
of the most perfect self-abnegation, endured not for family 
or country, but the human race, the incarnation and expres- 
sion of the Divine essence itself, exhibits the infinite mercy 
in the most concrete and lovely forms, and gives efficacy to 
the atoning sacrifice, not only to melt the heart in love to 
God, but in the same self-renouncing love to mankind. It 
is this spirit that glows along his pages and draws his reader 
into it, if the reader have any place in his soul for the Divine 
love to lay hold of. The moral advantage of the doctrine 
of the book is not merely, however, one which is gained 
over bald Humanitarianism, but over Orthodoxy as well. It 
has been a maxim with both, that God cannot suffer; there- 
fore suffering pertained only to the human, finite nature of 
Christ. This Dr. Bushnell denies. It belongs to the very 
nature of love to suffer for its objects; and the Divine love 
would not be Divine, if it did not go out in this vicarious 
sacrifice, and draw up our pain into itself. Compassion 
means suffering with those it cares for. Yea, the highest 
happiness and joy are found in this participation with an- 
other’s woe; and it exalts our conceptions of the Divine 
bliss to ascribe this passivity to God, and not to conceive 
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him as impassive, and so frozen up in eternal separation 
from his creatures. Very true, the physical sufferings of 
Christ are not to be carried over to the Divine nature; but 
Gethsemane and Calvary alike are to be regarded as sym- 
bolizing, and bringing down to our apprehension the great 
anguish in the depths of the Divine heart for the sins and 
woes of the children towards which it yearns. 

In one respect, Dr. Bushnell seems to us to have impaired 
his statement, and divided the force of his argument. But 
he could not do otherwise in accord with his theory. Be- 
lieving the Holy Spirit to be a person, and not an efflux 
and inworking energy from a person, he attributes to it 
almost the identical work which he attributes to Christ. He 
thus divides the mind of the believer between the two, 
instead of fixing it with all-absorbing affection upon the 
Saviour himself. The Comforter, that comes in showers of 
grace or in arrowy convictions and subduing power, is hypos- 
tatized, and made also to suffer vicariously on our account. 
Dr. Bushnell objects to the word “influence,” and claims for 
the Holy Spirit something more. He does not seem to see, 
that he might go on in this way without end. He cannot 
mean that the Holy Spirit, as a person, enters the heart of 
the believer, and dwells there; for that would transfer to 
human nature the Divine substance and essence itself, and 
this would be Hegelianism over again. He must still admit 
an influence from a person, though that person be the Holy 
Spirit, unless God, in his very essence, is inserted in the 
Christian believer. So, like the Gnostics, we may hyposta- 
tize the divine efflux for ever, and only divide the mind and 
heart of the disciple, unless those endeared words, Holy 
Spirit, Paraclete, Comforter, Guide, carry us up to the one 
God and Father, dwelling essentially in the Son as the 
Word made flesh, and becoming divinely human that he 
might embrace and save us. 

This argument of Dr. Bushnell will find extensive audi- 
ence among Unitarians, and will be read by a large class of 
them, not without some protest, but with delighted interest. 
It is to be hoped that Trinitarians will not quarrel with the 
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book on that account. They can ill afford to disavow such 
an utterance as this, unless they mean to make Orthodoxy 
as repulsive as possible, with a growing want of adaptation 
to the deeper necessities of human nature. Its deepest 
necessity is an Infinite Helper, with whom the weary soul 
may find refuge, into whose rest it may enter securely, 
which shall satisfy its yearnings as no finite object can do, 
and on whose breast it may recline and weep its guilt away. 
It cannot be denied that the doctrine of the book opens such 
a refuge as this. It is not one which promises a place of 
selfish repose. The great lesson of the vicarious sacrifice, 
as here set forth, will move the follower of the Saviour not 
only to find a sweeter rest under the wings of the Divine 
mercy, but a profound joy in taking up the burdens of his 
fellow-travellers, and making them his own. 

The argument of the book divides itself into four parts. 
That of the third part is more exclusively theological, where 
it treats of the distinctions between God’s righteousness and 
justice, and the relation of justice to mercy. Justice and 
mercy are never to be regarded as antagonistic, but as com- 
plementing each other. They are both alike in root and 
purpose, and are forms of love. In this division, we think 
the author might have reached his conclusions by a much 
shorter road than the one he travels; but, as he departs here 
from Orthodoxy in its usual exhibitions, he tries to make his 
statement exhaustive. ‘The fate of the book remains to be 
decided. If Orthodoxy accepts it as a rightful development 
of its own doctrine, it will do much to commend the Chris- 
tian atonement, presented hitherto in most repulsive aspect 
to the clearer reason and warmer embracings of a large 
class of believers, and larger classes who are waiting to 
believe. It will not only put Orthodoxy in lovelier moulds, 
but give it increased spiritual power to regenerate and save. 
If Orthodoxy disowns it, it will be to intrench itself more 
doggedly in its scholasticisms, be more isolated than ever from 
humane sympathies. Whatever else may be, the book can- 
not fail of its good work, in helping many readers to a new 
baptism of the Divine love, and a more complete self- 
renunciation in the cause of Christ. 8. 
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HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


XXXVIIL. 
O GOTT, DU FROMMER GOTT! 


[From a hymn by Johann Heermann, 1630. It was sung by the Prussian army, 
on the morning of the Battle of Leuthen, Silesia, 15th of December, 1757, when it 
gained a victory over the Austrians, who were three times its number. King Fred- 
erick is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ What an energy there is in religion!” The words 
of the piece have no special appropriateness to such an occasion. ] 


O Gop, thou faithful God! 

Thou well-spring of all blessing ! 
In whom we all exist, 

From whom we're all possessing ! 
Give me a body sound ; 

And in it, builded well, 
Let an unblemished soul 

And a good conscience dwell. 


Afford me will and strength 

To do the work assigned me ; 
Whereto, in my true place, 

Thy law may call and find me. 
Let it be timely done, 

With eager readiness ; 
And what is done in thee 

Have ever good success. 


Help me to speak but that 
Which I can stand maintaining, 
And banish from my lips 
The word that’s coarse and staining ; 
And when the duty comes 
_ To speak with earnest stress, 
Then grant the needed force 


Unmixed with bitterness. 
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When trouble shall break in, 
Let me not turn despairer ; 
But give a steadfast heart, 
And make me a Cross-Bearer. 
When help and comfort fail, 
Send to my side the Friend, 
Who, closer than a brother, 
Shall watch the sorrow’s end. 


XXXIX. 


AUF MEINEN LIEBEN GOTT. 
[Ascribed to Sigismund Weingiirtner, 1609.] 


I rrust my blessed God, 

When scourged by sorrow’s rod : 
He can send strong salvation 

In press and tribulation. 

Bad fortune can be profit, 

For he has ruling of it. 


When sin against me fights, 
Not that my soul affrights ; 
On Christ alone I'll stay me, 
And at his mercy lay me; 

In him is life prevailing, 

That will not leave me failing. 


By death if I be ta’en, 

The dying shall be gain ; 

There still shall be protection 

In Christ the Resurrection. 
Though ’twere to-day, to-morrow, 
Why make God’s care my sorrow? 


My Lord Christ Jesus, thou 
Out of thy love didst bow 
To thy most cruel passion, 
For us and our salvation. 
Thine agony’s brief measures 
Secure us endless pleasures. 





N. L. F. 


N. L. F. 

















THE GOOD FIGHT OF FAITH. 


THE GOOD FIGHT OF FAITH ILLUSTRATED IN 
THE LIFE OF THE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON.* 


WE do not propose in the following pages to do any thing 
more than call attention to the charming biography which 
has reached the many admirers of Mr. Robertson in this 
country, through Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. We should be 
sorry to write a word which should make it seem unneces- 
sary for any one to read “The Life and Letters;” and we 
assure our friends beforehand, that the whole of the book 
deserves a very careful perusal, and will be taken up again 
and again to be studied anew. ‘The man himself needs no 
introduction. His sermons have been very widely read and 
lovingly pondered by Christians of every name. Preachers 
of the most various and opposite denominations preach a 
hundred-fold better for having pondered his wise and loving 
and earnest words; and hearers, knowing moré clearly what 
they should seek in the discourses of the Christian minister, 
are more sure to find good as they listen. Some things 
about him we all knew, enough to awaken a feeling of strong 
personal attachment. Here, at last, was a man to whom we 
could have spoken our whole thought in the utmost freedom, 
—one who had fought with the adversary, as he now shows 
himself in this present world; and who, though not free from 
sadness, was never despairing, nay, had gained peace, or as 
much peace as man may fairly look for without yielding him- 
self to either extreme of opinion or party. We remember 
when one of our most gifted and successful preachers put the 
volume into our hands, as we talked together in a bookstore, 
with the words, “There is what I have been trying to say 
all my life, and was not able.” Alas! he had then passed 
away from our sight and hearing,—so young too, —his 





* Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trin- 
ity Chapel, Brighton, 1847-53. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., late 
Chaplain to the Embassy at Berlin. In two volumes. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 18665. 
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maturity, as the growth of most minds is measured, scarcely 
reached ; so much still remaining for him to meditate and 
utter, in times which so abound in occasions for a noble man- 
hood of thought and affection. Thirty-seven years were all 
of earthly life that it pleased God to grant to this true priest 
and prophet, that he might finish the work which was given 
him to do. Lives which seem to us utterly worthless, not 
to be valued with the food that nourishes them, are length- 
ened out year after year; and Robertson, whose words, 
through the blessing of God, brought light into so many 
minds, and peace into so many hearts, in these distracted 
times, could not be permitted to complete his second score, 
and found even a portion of the time that was given labor and 
sorrow! So impossible is it to explore the mystery of our 
life, —so needful is it to trust in a Wisdom higher than 
our own! 

The son of a soldier, much of his boyhood passed at a 
military station, his ears saluted with the still-recurring sound 
of the morning and evening gun, and taking in the stories of 
the time of war, it was not strange, perhaps, that even so 
fine a nature as his should have been stirred to an enthusi- 
astic desire for a military life. Perhaps it is an error to 
imply that it ought to seem strange. We have observed 
sometimes in military men, — men who seem to be not only 
resigned, but willing to do the sternest work that is done 
under the sun,—a singular tenderness and sweetness of 
nature and character, which, at first sight, might be deemed 
wholly at variance with their freely accepted calling. Where 
the work of violence and blood is unavoidable, and prepares 
the way for the highest earthly good, it would seem to be a 
Providence which commits it to the hands of men at once faith- 
ful and gentle. But, in the largest part of the fighting which 
Englishmen have to do, Robertson would have been utterly 
out of place; and we are sure, that, as his Christian charac- 
ter unfolded, he would have felt this himself. But it was 
not meant that he should serve in the army, even as a chap- 
lain, — certainly not as a dragoon, bold rider though he was, 
and able to take a hedge with the foremost, and to point his 
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gun with the best shots. Providence did not send that rare 
soul into the world for any but the most ideal work. He 
soon found it; at first, as is often the case with the earnest 
worker, sore against his will, and as one who, like the great 
Hebrew lawgiver, could not choose but remonstrate with the 
great God who would send him forth. Somehow, the men 
who are fitted to be shepherds of souls would still keep the 
flocks of Jethro, as if they had an instinctive sense of the 
conflicts and sorrows in store for them. ‘They are not, at all 
events, of the number of those who run before they are sent. 

The call into the vineyard came. The customary and 
slender training which the English Church provides for its 
ministry was soon ended. Avoiding the extreme tendency 
so fascinatingly represented by John Henry Newman, Robert- 
son became an Evangelical Churchman, so called, and threw 
himself into his work with characteristic earnestness. He 
was not satisfied, in the least degree, with the course of his 
ministry, and could not persuade himself that his hearers 
were interested in his preaching. There would seem to have 
been more ground for this self-criticism than was the case 
later in life, when, without any cause whatever, he was con- 
stantly betrayed into underrating the discernment of his large 
audiences. We are inclined to think, that, during the earlier 
years of his ministry, he was consciously and unconsciously 
journeying away from positions which he had regarded as 
fixed, and striving to reproduce obsolescent experiences, 
modes of thought and emotion which had become strange 
to him. Thoroughly sincere, we doubt not, at the beginning, 
and never positively insincere, he yet found himself preach- 
ing, not so much what he knew and felt to be true, as what 
he thought ought to be true. Hardly aware of it himself, 
he was approaching the crisis of his religious life. The time 
was drawing near when he must adjust the best wisdom of 
his soul, — his richest persuasions concerning God and man, 
—with the inherited dogmas of his Church, in the narrow 
forms in which had been given to him for his acceptance. 
There could have been none of the breadth of later years ; 
and the heat must have been feverish, rather than the rich 
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glow of robust health. Preachers never preach their best 
while they are in a transition state, unless they have been 
driven in their questionings to plant their feet upon ground 
which can never be shaken; or, through looking steadfastly 
into the heavens, are able to see and tell of the “ primal 
duties that shine aloft like stars.” 

The crisis came. Withdrawing for a time from the active 
duties of his ministry, Robertson gave himself to study and 
meditation, and a careful revision of his religious opinions. 
We see from his letters and journals what one might have 
easily inferred from his sermons, that he was brought very 
low, and reduced to the merest modicum of spiritual truth. 
At such times we see the value -of.a religious nature and 
a religious training, and the wisdom of that word of the 
apostle which bids us add knowledge to faith, not faith to 
knowledge; faith coming first in order. It is easy to see 
how hard the struggle to keep the old beliefs, and yet be true 
to the new thoughts, must be for one who has been trained in 
a very positive doctrine. ‘Those who have grown up in the 
atmosphere of an extreme or even a moderate liberalism 
can hardly understand how the heart will sink, and tears of 
blood will flow, in such a conflict; or what a sense of desola- 
tion can be experienced, even by one who has made what 
seems to us a very slight departure from the old landmarks. 
There comes presently the feeling of being utterly afloat, with 
a prophetic instinct of shipwrecks to be encountered, and 
deserts, with wild beasts, to be inhabited. Many have not 
patience enough to pass through such days, or to wait until 
they are shortened by a merciful God. ‘They illustrate the 
great truth, which has so many illustrations, — that, in the 
life-of the intellect and heart, as well as in the outward life, 
where there is a will there is a way; and they hastily and 
ignominiously retreat into the darkness, and become bigoted 
re-actionists, or they suffer their doubts to dominate their 
minds, and become determined sceptics or deniers, seemingly 
only eager to be revenged upon theology for the trouble and 
pain which it has caused them. ‘They will not continue to 


the end, although only such shall be saved. ‘They hide the 
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Lord’s counsel in the heart. They forget, that truth, well 
understood and thoroughly digested, is always safe; that God 
never puts out an earthly light, but he kindles in its stead a 
heavenly brightness, which shall never become dim, and 
never go down; and that, if we will neither hasten before 
nor lag behind, we shall find in himself a very safe and very 
blessed companionship. 

Robertson thought on, studied on, worked on, prayed on;. 
starting anew from a few very simple truths, which, as he 
held them, so they held him, and with ever-strengthening 
grasp. He writes of himself as a man “who has walked 
with Newman years ago to the brink of an awful precipice, 
and chosen rather to look upon it calmly, and know the worst 
of the secrets of the darkness, than recoil with Newman, in 
fear and tenderness, back to the infallibility of Romanism.” 
And, he adds, “Some things I am certain of; and these are 
my Ursachen, which cannot be taken away from me. I have 
got so far as this: moral goodness and moral beauty are 
realities, lying at the basis, and beneath all forms of the best 
religious expressions. ‘They are no dreams, and they are not 
mere utilitarian conveniences. That suspicion was an agony 
once. It is passing away. After finding littleness where I 
expected nobleness, and impurity where I thought there was 
. spotlessness, again and again I despaired of the reality of 
goodness. But in all that struggle, I am thankful to say, the 
bewilderment never told upon my conduct. In the thickest 
darkness, I tried to keep my eye on nobleness and goodness, 
even when I suspected they were only Will-o’-the-Wisps. 
... As to the ministry, I am in infinite perplexity. To 
give it up seems throwing away the only opportunity of doing 
good in this short life that is now available to me. Yet, to 
continue it, when my whole soul is struggling with meaning 
that I cannot make intelligible, —when I am perpetually 
bewildering people, and saying the thing I do not mean, — to 
go on teaching and preaching, when my own heart is dark, 
and lacks the light I endeavor to impart . . .” How bravely 
he bore himself in these spiritual straits the readers of his 
sermons can bear witness. It is plain enough from them, 
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and from the sturdy opposition which the preacher awakened 
on the part of all mere traditionalists, that the pure gold of 
his thought was refined in a furnace seven times heated. He 
reached few points, save with bleeding feet and sore weari- 
ness of flesh and spirit, and yet he kept on as one persuaded 
‘that no act of volition could extricate nutriment from error, 
when the conscience recognized it as error; and that to 
believe any thing for the sake of the advantage of it must fail, 
and prove destruction to the moral being.” How near do the 
following words come to the minds and hearts of a multitude 
in our time! ‘Oh! be brave and wait! These are dark 
days, —lonely days; and our unbelieving impatience can- 
not bear to wait, but must rashly, and by impetuous steps of 
our own, plunge after the ignis fatuus of light. Peace at 
once! Light at once! I cannot wait my time, and I will 
not! I do not say all this as one who is utterly unable to 
comprehend “the delusion of people who cannot be content 
with the sound and excellent principles of our incomparable 
Liturgy.” I only comprehend too well the struggles and the 
agonies of a soul that craves light, and cannot find it... . If 
not in my time, why, then, still I wait. I am alone now, and 
shall be till I die; and I am not afraid to be alone in the 
majesty of darkness which His presence peoples with a 
crowd. I ask now no sympathy but His. If He should 
vouchsafe to give me more, I shall accept it gratefully ; but I 
am content to’ do without it, as many of His best and bravest 
must do now. Why cannot you live with Him?” 

At length, courage and patience had their reward. Robert- 
son reached, in due time, very broad interpretations of the 
Liturgy and Articles of his Church; interpretations which 
seemed to him not contrary, at least, to his highest and best 
reason; and, for the most part, in accordance with its truest 
utterances. We must question whether all these readings 
would satisfy one whose lot it had been to be born and 
trained outside of the fold, and whose mind had been left to 
its free workings. It is not easy to accept ex animo thirty- 
nine distinct propositions on the highest themes; but Robert- 
son’s interpretations are exceedingly interesting, as brave and 
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honest attempts to extricate the vital and essential truth from 
the dying forms of old dogmas, to get at the verity in which 
all men who believe any thing may be expected to accord, 
whilst the error that gives men pause may be dropped out of 
sight, the more quietly the better. In some instances he 
seems to have been singularly successful in seizing the reality, 
and setting it forth to be believed by all. We would cite, as 
an illustration and instance, his handling of that vexed 
doctrine of the Trinity, —a doctrine about which, as we are 
more and more convinced, the Unitarians and Trinitarians are 
ever playing at cross-purposes. To him the Incarnation, 
‘what the Scriptures call “God in Christ,” was all in all. 
Virtually he rejects the persons in any very intelligible use of 
the word. The distinction, he says, is not material, but 
metaphysical. And, then, by God the Son, he means the 
human in God, — that by virtue of which God draws near to 
us, and we draw near to him. Clear away the terms about 
which disputants have waxed warm; let each party try 
honestly to learn what it is against which the other party 
stumbles; look into the soul, and see what the soul needs; 
cease this marshalling of texts, which can be carried on to 
the end of time, but not to the end of controversy; try as 
hard to be agreed, and to merge your sects in one living and 
true church, as too many try to magnify and stereotype divi- 
sions, and we shall find that all Scripture — that which reads 
very Unitarianly, and that which reads very Trinitarianly — 
was given by inspiration of God, and that to explain away 
any of it is as needless as it is harmful. There are higher 
truths in which opposing parties may come together, — truths, 
we say, —for there is a unity of thought, as well as a unity 
of spirit; and, if we will only think long enough and deeply 
enough, we may come to think substantially alike upon the 
great things of God and the soul, and reach, by the way of 
freedom, what is vainly sought in bondage and through 
bondage. 

In clearness and penetration of spiritual discernment, in 
breadth and distinctness of conception, and in tenacity of 


grasp, Robertson seems to us very far in advance of most 
VOL. XXXY. 38 
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of those who are known in our day as Broad Churchmen, 
immeasurably beyond Maurice and Kingsley, edifying in the 
highest degree where they are only mystifying. Inferior to 
Stanley in picture-painting, he surpasses him in vigor of 
thought and power of intellectual and moral impression. On 
the whole, he is the man to whom, beyond all others, one 
would betake himself, when the new, which should only grow 
out of the old, seeks to destroy it, and, instead of fulfilment, 
we are likely to have destruction. 

Of his sermons, it may be said that they are not so much 
structures as growths, — growths from living roots in the 
mind and heart. He could do nothing with a subject until 
the seminal principle to be unfolded had somehow got into 
his soul. There is no vague talking about and about his 


theme; no multiplying of vague sentences, to give the writer . 


time to get a fair start; no heaping-up of particulars, which 
might as well be endless as come to an end. You perceive 
at once that the preacher has a point to carry, a lesson to 
unfold, a truth to make fresh and impressive, and he at once 
sets about his work. Method was indispensable to him. It 
was his persistent method which made it comparatively easy 
for him to lay aside his manuscript in preaching. ‘There was 
a natural progress in his thinking, which greatly aided him 
in recalling his points; and, as to the words, they were so 
wedded to his thoughts that the two could not be put asun- 
der. And what he gave he was: his life went with his 
speech, alas! outwardly as well as inwardly. And now, that 
his struggles with pain and disease have been so fully dis- 
closed in the Life and Letters, we shall read with something 
very like suffering the richly freighted and swiftly moving 
messengers of his illumined soul. He, too, in his way, must 
offer the great sacrifice. He must die to live. The outward 
man’ must perish, that the inward man might have freer 
course, and be glorified in boundless, blessed activities, and 
become a light in his own day, and more and more a light as 
the generations urge the question, “from heaven or of men,” 
of one and another alleged sanctity and verity. Robertson’s 
career was a victory of faith; and, as such, it was worth all 
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that it cost. He has done more than any preacher. of the 
century to secure “the change of base” which we hear of as 
needful, and which, as it seems to us, is not to be made from 
the inside to the outside of the Church of God, but only 
from point to point within the sacred enclosure. There is 
infinite gain in presenting the incarnation of the Word, 
which was God, the life of God, in loving, pitying, suffer- 
ing, dying, rising, ascending humanity, as the essence and 
centre of the gospel, rather than an argument about a vicari- 
ous atonement. The incarnation was a luminous historic 
fact, which burned and glowed like the sun in the world of 
our great preacher. His progress did not consist in a per- 
sistent centrifugal movement away from this light of lights. 
He was affirmative without being a dogmatist, and rational 
without being a rationalist ; a believer and a disciple, and yet 
unable to see and say that the fate of the gospel in the 
world is bound up with the science of the Bible, or the date 
of every book of Hebrew Scripture. 

Our limits will not allow us to say what we would of the 
wise and tender spirit that exercised itself in the pure reli- 
gion which St. James describes, and seeks to preach the 
gospel to the humbler classes of society. Robertson did not 
“hide himself from his own flesh.” Fastidious in his tastes, 
he was at heart what every true Christian should be, a genu- 
ine democrat; not demagogue, but democrat. The heart of 
the preacher to that fashionable congregation in Brighton 
was not only with his people, but with the working-men. 
How to elevate them? How to save them from discourage- 
ments and bitterness? How to help them to “honor all 
men?”—a precept which, addressed as it was to the poor, 
was meant to warn them against despising the rich and 
powerful, simply because they were rich and powerful. The 
‘«‘ Addresses and Lectures” show with what earnestness and 
success Robertson wrought at this task, at once so interesting 
and so difficult: and to him more than to any of her sons, 
England will owe her exemption, if she is to be exempt, 
from the social catastrophes that threaten what we call our 
civilization; a civilization which Robertson labored to make 
at once humane and Christian, bumane because Christian. 
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How can we ever say that our God has forsaken us, when 
he sends such laborers into his vineyard? He ever helps 
man through men. So does Truth come down out of the 
heavens, not in a preternatural, but in a supernatural way. 
The voice that guides becomes a human voice. The life that 
redeems and uplifts becomes a human life. -He who should 
know best about it, steadily insists that the word which he 
speaks to us is not his own; and, because it is not written in 
the skies for science to puzzle over and speculate about, 
because it will become perfectly plain, only when it shall 
have been written on our hearts, we hesitate and question. 
How much wiser to listen reverently to every faithful and 
loving teacher, and labor with him, under God’s blessing, to 
re-create our world ! 

It is sad to be obliged to record, that a sour-tempered 
clerical martinet was permitted to embitter Robertson’s last 
days, by putting out of his reach the assistance which was abso- 
lutely needed by him in his attempt to continue his ministry 
under the disabilities of what proved to be his last illness. 
He “went not up to joy but first he suffered pain.” At the 
last “he could not endure a touch.” ‘I cannot bear it,” 
he said; “let me rest. I must die. Let God do his work.” 
And so this true child of a heavenly Father, and disciple of 
the Saviour, ceased from his earthly labors, and entered into 
his rest. Thanks be unto Him who giveth us our immor- 
tality in Christ ! E. 


‘“‘ Tue spirit and life of prayer is the consciousness of God, the 
feeling that we are his; that he is ours; that nothing but the 
voluntary aversion of our spirits can separate us from him, —a 
feeling of Deity as the power by which we live, the light by which 
we see, the great Reality in the knowledge of whom is eternal 
life, and whose participation is the supreme blessing. Where this 
consciousness lives and burns, there is prayer, though not always 
expressed in words. For the soul, in its highest devotion, is con- 
tent to repose in the thought of God, asking nothing; seeking 
nothing; its whole being concentrated in the one unuttered desire, 
‘Thy will be done!’” — Dr. Hedge. 
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SADNESS AND GLADNESS. 


THERE was a glory in my house, 
And it is fled ; 

There was a baby at my heart, 
And it is dead. 


And when I sit and think of him, 
I am so sad, 

That half it seems that never more 
Can I be glad. 


If you had known this baby mine, 
He was so sweet 

You would have gone a journey just 
To kiss his feet. 


He could not walk a single step, 
Nor speak a word ; 

But, then, he was as blithe and gay 
As any bird 


That ever sat on orchard-bough, 
And trilled its song, 

Until the listener fancied it 
As sweet and strong 


As if from lips of angels he 
Had heard it flow; 

Such angels as thy hand could paint, 
Angelico ! 


You cannot think how many things 
He learned to know 

Before the swift, swift angel came, 
And bade him go; 
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So that my neighbors said of him, 
He was so wise 

That he was never meant for earth, 
But for the skies. 


But I would not believe a word 
Of what they said ; 

Nor will I, even now, although 
My boy is dead. 


For God would be most wicked, if, 
When all the earth 

Is in the travail of a new 
And heavenly birth, 


As often as a little Christ is found 
With human breath, 

He, like another Herod, should resolve 
Upon its death. 


But should you ask me how it is 
That yours can stay, 


Though mine must spread his little wings 


And fly away ? 


I could but say, that God who made 
This heart of mine, 

Must have intended that its love 
Should be the sign 


Of his own love; and that if he 
Can think it right 

To turn my joy to sorrow, and 
My day to night, 


I cannot doubt that he will turn, 
In other ways, 

My winter darkness to the light 
Of summer days. 
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I know that God gives nothing to 
Us for a day; 

That what he gives he never cares 
To take away. 


And when he comes and seems to make 
Our glory less, 

It is that, by and by, we may 
The more confess 


That he has made it brighter than 
It was before, — 

A glory shining on and on 
For evermore. 


And, when I sit and think of this, 
I am so glad, 
That half it seems that never more 
Can I be sad. J. W. C. 


ASCENDING. 


Tuey who from mountain-peaks have gazed upon 
The wide, illimitable heavens, have said, 
That, still receding as they climbed, outspread, 

The blue vault deepens over them, and, one 

By one, drawn further back, each starry sun 
Shoots down a feebler splendor overhead. 

So, Saviour, as our mounting spirits, led 

Along Faith’s living way to thee, have won 

A nearer access, up the difficult track 
Still pressing on that rarer atmosphere, 

When low beneath us flits the cloudy rack, 

We see thee drawn within a widening sphere 

Of glory, from us further, further back, — 

Yet is it then because we are more near. 
The Patience of Hope. 
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NO MORE SEA. 


A NEW-YEAR’S SERMON, BY A. P. PEABODY, D.D. 


% And there was no more sea.’’ — Rev. xxi. 1. 


TuHEsE words occur in the apostle’s vision of the “new Jeru- 
salem from God out of heaven;” that is, the future reign of 
God and Christ upon the earth, —the renovated and heav-" 
enly condition of human society to be effected through the 
universal diffusion and reception of the gospel. What is 
implied is not, indeed, that the ocean will be dried up, the 
booming anthem of its billows for ever silenced, its sublime 
expanse replaced by a dreary waste of continent ; but rather 
that its hardship, danger, and dread shall be done away; 
that it shall cease to exist as a barrier to human intercourse, 
as the mariner’s frequent grave, as replete with terror to the 
timid. How this prediction may be verified we can already 
easily conceive. Science and art may disarm the perils of 
the deep, may fearlessly brave the storm, and may so aug- 
ment both the comfort and the speed of navigation, that the 
sea may no longer seem to any a dissociating element; and 
those who plough its waves may no longer be regarded as 
objects of peculiar commiseration for their numerous crises 
of intense need and exposure. We believe that the predic- 
tion, thus interpreted, will be literally fulfilled; yea, more, 
that no material agent will remain a minister of suffering 
and death any longer than our race require such ministries ; 
that means of rendering them all harmless will be developed, 
under the leading of the Divine Providence, as fast as reno- 
vated man can dispense with their power of harming. 

But God’s promises to the race are only the aggregate of 
his promises to individual man. In our inmost conscious- 
ness, we may, even in this troubled state of affairs, realize 
their fulfilment; and so far as our faith is clear and firm, 
and our lives in accordance with our faith, to us there is “‘ no 
more sea.” 
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The sea, by a natural and obvious metaphor, is used by 
the sacred writers to denote the vicissitudes, calamities, and 
sorrows of our earthly being. Thus our Saviour, in pre- 
dicting the destruction of Jerusalem, says, “ ‘There shall be 
upon the earth distress of nations, the sea and the waves 
roaring ; men’s hearts failing them for fear.” With similar 
import, though by a figure which has almost lost its signifi- 
cance in its triteness, we familiarly speak of the sea of life. 

It is this sealike aspect of our earthly existence that con- 
stitutes our severest trials. We could become inured to 
perpetual gloom, to chronic trouble, to a barren soil and a 
dim sky, if we had only firm foothold. But vicissitude is 
the very law of our being ; unexpectedness, the ever-recurring 
attribute of our experience. In the ordinary course of what 
we call an uneventful day, there is any thing but evenness. 
The waves may not indeed be high; but still there are 
waves, on which we are alternately lifted and depressed, — 
this moment a slight success, the next a trivial misfortune; 
now a call for our congratulation, then an appeal to our pain- 
ful sympathy; this hour a hopeful, the next a sad reverie. 
And how often are we made to feel most keenly the fluctua- 
tion that is inseparable from human affairs! Who of us has 
not had his seasons of the highest enjoyment broken in upon 
by bereavement or calamity; the fabric of his hopes destroyed, 
when it seemingly had just begun to stand firm? The morn- 
ing has risen without a cloud, only gentle breezes breathe 
upon us, we sail under full canvas, and are equipped as for a 
summer-voyage ; but before midday the heavens are over- 
cast, and all the waves of God’s afflictive providence go over 
us. As in classic fable, the siren’s song is often the sweetest 
near the sunken rocks where our dearest hopes are wrecked. 

Look back upon the last year. Of its sad experiences, 
there are probably very few that you could have anticipated 
at its beginning. Of those who commenced the year in buoy- 
ant health, some have been called to prolonged endurance of 
severe bodily suffering. Over families that seemed to have 
the strongest hold on life the shadow of death has gathered. 
The relentless summons has sped for those who were in the 
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flush of promise, or in the prime and pride of their strength ; 
while many of the seemingly death-doomed still linger on 
under chronic infirmity, or beneath the burden of decrepit 
age. 

_ Standing on the threshold of the new year, while we 
exchange our congratulations and good wishes, how intense 
the doubt that hangs over every earthly hope! For some of 
us the year will probably close upon our graves; for many, 
upon desolated households; for many, upon their first heavy 
grief; for some, upon weary months of suffering, disappoint- 
ment, and disaster. ‘There is not one of us, however pros- 
perous, who will not encounter events that will test his 
patience and his principles, will demand all his seamanship 
to keep good his position and his headway, and will imperil 
for the moment the vessel or its choicest lading. 

Life is a sea, inasmuch as we are constantly passing over 
the unfathomable. Eternity has no soundings for a mortal 
line. The abyss is always beneath us, —the abyss of illimi- 
table retribution for our good and for our evil. The depths 
to which our volitions, words, and deeds may reach, are 
beyond our calculation. The extent to which we stir those 
depths expands beyond our thought; and, if we die, we sink 
into the region unexplored and unknown to human eye ; 
and whether we are lost in sunless caverns under the ocean’s 
bed, or emerge beneath another sun and new heavens, no 
foresight of our own can determine. 

Life is a sea; for not only is there perpetual change 
around us, but an equally constant change in our own rela- 
tions and bearings. ‘To some port of our resolute aim are 
most of us tending, so far as our own purpose is concerned. 
Currents may sweep us further from it, or speed our progress 
in the direction we desire. But, in either case, we are not 
at nightfall where we were at day-dawn, — still less are we 
at the close where we were at the beginning of the year. 
Nearer our port, and with multiplied fellow-voyagers stem to 
stem with us in the onward rush; or with altered aim, and 

with new prows cutting the waves at our side; or stranded 
and half-wrecked; or with the bubbling billows closing 
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over where we had gone down,—must the end of this year 
find us. 

Life is a sea; and how various is our equipment for 
the voyage! Here are some of us with no motive-power, the 
sport of the waves, dancing on the sunny ocean, under the 
light breeze, — drifting before every storm, — swept on re- 
sistlessly by every current, — floating we know not and care 
not whither. Others are armed with the oar of strenuous 
will and determined purpose, and laboriously stem tide and 
current in the direction of their aims. Others expand their 
sails to breezes whether of earth or of heaven,—to the 
influences of surrounding example, of human fear and favor, 
or of that Divine Spirit which breathes on every sincere and 
earnest soul, and fills the canvas of good intent and holy 
aspiration. Others, for evil or for good, are borne on by the 
steam-power of ardent enthusiasm, of youthful energy, of 
sanguine manhood, of untiring zeal, and insatiable longing. 

Life is a sea, and it has its guiding luminaries and beacon- 
lights, —its bewildering fires that lure the voyager into 
eddies’ and quicksands; its pharos towering over the mart of 
gain and the haunts of busy men; its wandering meteors 
that betray the unwary into deadly peril, and then go out 
in the blackness of darkness; and, chief of all, its polar 
star of faith gleaming steadily over the waste of waters, as it 
gems the sky above the port where alone there is safe moor- 
ing, hard by the Rock of Ages. 

Life is a sea, and somewhither are we all bound, whether 
we know it or not. A definite direction and headway we all 
have, and there is perpetual progress toward, or retrogression. 
from, the only haven which we shall in the end be content 
to reach. Yet are there not multitudes who know not and 
care not whither they are bound? They have no aim in 
life or beyond it. Their course to-day has no conscious 
reference to yesterday’s or to-morrow’s course. They steer 
by no fixed light or star; they seek only to keep in some 
well-peopled track, and shift their course rather than their 
company. ‘They take no observation. They know not 
whither they have suffered themselves to be borne, or 
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whether there is safety or peril before them. So long as the 
sun shines over them, and gentle breezes fan them, they set 
all sail, yet move they cannot tell whither ; and, when neither 
sun nor stars appear, and the wind grows high, “ they strike 
sail, and so are driven!” 

But, as in the renovated world there will be “no more 
sea,” so even now to the individual voyager, as regards 
change, doubt, and peril, there may be “no more sea.” Vicis- 
situde is but the seemingly varied expression of an unchanging 
law, and the consciousness of that law supersedes vicissitude 
for the Christian heart. The law is, “All things work 
together for good to them that love God.” An unslumbering, 
ever-merciful Providence is over us. Divine benignity orders 
our lives by its own kind will, and ordains nought but un- 
mingled blessedness. And for us there is attainable a faith so 
clear and firm, that no outward event, however calamitous, 
can cloud our serenity, or disturb our progress, or check the 
under-current of our religious joy. If there be within us 
the consciousness of holy purpose, of a dutiful life, of a will 
in harmony with God’s, then has the voice that hushed the 
waves on the Galilean sea issued its mandate, ‘‘ Peace, be 
still,” to the winds and the billows on the sea of life. The 
storms of earthly tribulation disturb not the confidence that 
has once been vested in Him who is mighty to save. If 
Jesus be with us, the floods cannot overflow us. If his bless- 
ing rests upon our hearts, there is a sweet repose of spirit, 
though waves of bitterness seem to dash all around us. 

Do not I address some who can bear this testimony? You 
have breasted numerous forms of distress and sorrow. Those 
who were the light of your home and the joy of your hearts 
have gone before you to the grave. Seasons of intense 
agony have been appointed to you. Yet there has been no 
inward unrest, no vicissitude in your spiritual experience. 
You have felt that there was infinite love for you, alike 
when God gave and when he has taken away. You have 
felt that your interior wealth of faith and trust and hope has 
been constantly growing, — has grown by your very loss and 
suffering, and that there has been no calamity which has 
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not brought you into more intimate kindred of experience 
and character with your Saviour. 

As regards doubt, too, there is “no more sea” to the 
Christian. No longer tossed on uncertain waves, and at 
the mercy of fitful currents and bewildering lights, he knows 
his position. He can take his bearings from the one fixed 
luminary in the spiritual firmament, Jesus Christ, “ with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” He 
is conscious of certain elements of character which deter- 
mine his place as a member of God’s spiritual family. He 
has his track on the deep marked out for him as clear and 
straight as if it were a solid highway; and it is a track on 
which he cannot lose sight of that sole guiding star, which 
never veils its light in clouds, nor sinks beneath the horizon. 

As regards peril, also, to the Christian, there is ‘‘ no more 
sea.” There is for him no possible wrecking of his aims 
and hopes. Let the sea-tossed, storm-battered vessel fare as 
it may, the lading can suffer no detriment. The Lord of the 
sea has said to him, as to the venerable navigator of sacred 
history, “ Be of good cheer; for there shall be no loss of 
life, only of the ship.” 

But while in our inmost experience there may be a fulfil- 
ment of this promise on earth; while we strive to appropri- 
ate it by the strenuous exercise of faith in things unseen; and 
while our souls feel, that, in their immortal part, they are safe 
from vicissitude, doubt, and peril, —still there is much for 
our lower natures to endure. ‘There is a buffeting with wind 
and wave; there are severe conflicts between the suffering 
flesh and the reconciled soul, — between earthly longing. and 
regret, and the spirit, which, in calm acquiescence, always 
says, “'Thy will be done.” ‘Though for us as Christians 
there be no vicissitude, but only growth and progress, we feel 
intensely the change around us. Though our souls have no 
doubt, and the celestial city towers clear and high for our 
constant guidance, still, over the nearer track, and close down 
upon the way before us, there rest frequent clouds; and we 
can escape their befogging influence only by the constantly 
upturned eye. Though we fear no peril for our immortal 
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nature, still, compact as we are of flesh and spirit, with 
mutual sympathies while they remain united, we cannot 
entirely shake off the shrinking dread, or evade the suffering 
endurance, of calamities which have no power to harm the 
soul. 

We therefore rely in glad faith on the assurance, that in 
heaven, as on the renovated earth, there shall be “no more 
sea.” There shall the sigh and the groan be merged in 
eternal thanksgiving, and death be swallowed up in victory. 
There no cloud shall rest on the shining path before us, or 
veil the reconciled countenance of our God, or hide the 
"guiding form of Him whom, there as here, it will be our 
blessedness to “follow whithersoever he goeth.” There 
shall no parting embitter the gladness of those whom God 
has joined, nor shall any alienation of spirit divide the ranks 
of happy souls. There can no wave of vicissitude, no alter- 
nate ebb and flow, sweep over the waters of eternal life, but 
only the constant swell of peace like a river, glory like a 
flowing stream. 

Most inadequately and imperfectly have I set forth the 
import of the figure suggested by our text; for, when the 
range of illustration covers the whole of life, selection of 
particulars is not only difficult and unsatisfying, but is prone 
to weaken the impression which a mere general statement 
might leave. 

In entering on this New-Year’s life, do you not feel, my 
friends, that there is the closest appropriateness in the com- 
parison furnished by our text? Can you look forward with 
assurance to aught that is earthly, except to change, doubt, 
and peril? Is there one of you who imagines that he can 
trace the end of the year from the beginning, or predict its 
prosperous or adverse fortunes from what is now within his 
possession or experience? In this entire uncertainty we can- 
not but revert to our old and ever-recurring sanctuary lesson, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness.” 
Seek that which is stable and eternal,—that which cannot 
change, except to become yours with a firmer hold and a 
dearer love. 
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Here are the emblems of the unchangeable, in the tokens 
of the broken body and reconciling blood of Him who is 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” Here is the 
pledge of a love “mightier than the waves of the sea,” —a 
love which the waters of tribulation could not quench, nor the 
floods of death drown, —a love which now shines on high, 
for our direction on life’s fitful voyage, and over its port of 
everlasting joy. Guided and cheered by its radiance, let us 
move ever on to the Paradise of God, where there shall be 
“no more sea.” 


STONY BROOK. 


THERE is a hill, beside the,road, 
Over the wide world looking down, 
As if for pilgrim-rest bestowed, 
With greenwood girt and grassy crown. 


Its mossy bed or sylvan seat, 

Its sapphire smile and swaying breeze, 
Its bowery walks for wayworn feet, 

And brows of open prospect, please. 


It views a rippling river haste, 
As if a silver girdle, wound 
About the meadow’s emerald waist, 
In many a meandering round. 


The stream’s voice and a rustle low 
Of zephyrs in a leafy tide, 

With throbbings of the water-flow, 
Sweep, like a surf, its sylvan side. 


Earth’s sunny circle feels its charm 
The features of the landscape smoothe ; 
And man, its contemplative calm 
Of nearer heaven, care to soothe. R. F. F. 
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THE MONK AND HIS HOUSE. 


In a recent number of “ Harper’s Weekly” we have the pic- 
ture of the Bible and the Monk. ‘The latter is a representa- 
tive man, and has performed a conspicuous part in the 
Roman-Catholic Church. As Protestants, we are not always 
disposed to do him justice. The same is true of those vari- 
ous institutions in the Middle Ages which have sprung up 
from the monastic spirit. As a powerful contrast to our 
intense American life, these old men and institutions rise up 
before us. They have not yet ceased. Even in Puritan 
New England, there are to be found men and women who are 
fascinated with the idea of the recluse, and under its magic 
spell turn their backs upon friends. Let us open a chapter 
of history, and learn something of these institutions. 

Our general conception of a monk is that of an idle, lazy 
man, who retires into a convent, and gives himself to indo- 
lence and ease. ‘This only applies to those who have fallen 
away from the original spirit of their order. The monastery 
in the Middle Ages was a community by itself, — something 
like the one which existed a few years at Brook Farm. It 
was more exclusive, more rigid in its rules, and more strictly 
religious in its aims. Every member was bound by sacred 
vows, was subject to his superior, and was obliged to wear the 
dress of his order. 

Up to the sixth century, the monasteries were independent, 
subject only to the bishop of the diocese in which they were 
built. They differed in their dress and rules. The saga- 
cious and far-seeing mind of Benedict saw the advantage 
which would be gained by a more thorough organization of 
these separate communities. So he founded monasteries in 
Western Europe, and aimed to consolidate them into a great 
paternity. The one he founded on Monte Cassino became 
the model. In Spain, France, Germany, and Italy, they 
rapidly increased. General chapters of the order were as- 
sembled, in which they consulted for the good of the order. 
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All were required to conform to the same rules. — Besides 
the usual monastic discipline, labor was prescribed. Idleness 
was banished. ‘The monks were required to give themselves 
to the instruction of youth in the rudiments of knowledge, 
in Christian doctrine, and manual labor (including the me- 
chanic arts). Libraries were founded. ‘The aged and infirm 
were required to copy manuscripts; and thus were multiplied 
copies of the best books, and especially of the Bible. Bene- 
dict, by thus subjecting the monastic spirit to a stricter dis- 
cipline, and by adding the obligation to labor, gave into the 
hands of his order an immense power. In his efforts he was 
bounded by no narrow expediency. The good of the Church, 
the spread of Christianity, and the reform of the monastic 
institutions, were his leading objects. From his monasteries 
there went forth missionaries to redeem, and civilizers to sub- 
due, the barbarism of the world. Estimating his labors by 
the magnitude of his aim or by the results produced, we must 
yield to him a mind of superior order. With a large and 
comprehensive benevolence, he united enthusiasm and fore- 
sight; and, while he was filled with the errors of his age, he 
blended with the Christian recluse qualities of character such 
as belong to the reformer, legislator, and sage. Out of the 
Benedictines there came a new ally to Christianity. Learn- 
ing found in them a useful friend, and civilization a benefac- 
tor. These monks carried the light of the gospel into the 
dark wilds of Britain, Gaul, Saxony, and Belgium. Their 
religious houses were a refuge of the poor, the weak and 
enslaved. To them we must look as the parent of Gothic 


_ architecture, — that form of art so rich in its lofty grandeur. 


To them painting owes a debt ; for they were the first limners 
and illuminators: and music, too, with its soft and tender, or 
its grand and sublime strains, must look to a Benedictine monk 
as the inventor of the gamut. Wherever the monks carried 
the cross, they also took with them the plough. ‘They built 
convents in waste places, and reduced them to cultivation. 
«The greatness of the Benedictines,” says Sir James Stevens,* 
“did not, however, consist either in their agricultural skill or 
their priceless libraries; but in their parentage of countless 
VOL. XXXYV. 5 
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men and women, illustrious for active piety, for wisdom in 
the government of mankind, for profound learning, and for 
that contemplative spirit which discovers within the soul 
itself things beyond the limits of the perceptible creation.” 
This was when they preserved the original spirit of their 
order. Afterwards wealth and power spread over them their 
corrupting light. Still, for several centuries, they carried 
light to a darkened and degenerate world. Even after they 
had fallen from their original purpose, the order was revived 
under the name of Reformed Benedictines; and, under the 
classification of Cistercians, Carthusians, and Port Royalists, 
kept alive the pristine monastic spirit. 

The religious orders which sprang up in the Christian 
Church present many features of moral beauty. The mind 
cannot contemplate them without interest and instruction ; 
for here we see the religious life under varied and strongly 
marked characteristics. The institution in our own day which 
most resembles these are the various secular associations, 
such as the Masons, Odd Fellows, Sons of Temperance, and 
the like; but these do not take that deep and intense hold of 
the soul which monasticism did of old. They are more 
limited in their object, and less comprehensive in their action. 
Besides, the condition of society is different. Now, every 
thing relating to government, and those political organizations 
which form the basis of civil institutions, have some degree 
of permanency. ‘There are no violent revolutions going on 
among us, such as upheave society. All on the surface is 
quiet ; property is preserved from rapine, and life is secured. 
Protestantism has contributed to give strength and consist- 
ency to civilization; and religion has its basis, to a great 
extent, in principles and rational conviction, and is aiming to 
apply the great truths of the gospel to social life, commerce, 
and governments, as well as to the individual heart and con- 
science: but all this was different before the Reformation. In 
the Middle Ages, religion was a passion more than a convic- 
tion. It aroused great masses, who, through the prevailing 
veneration for sacred places and holy men, were easily led 
forth in crusades against the infidel and the heretic. The 
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imagination, waked up by the new moral truths of the gospel, 
wedded itself to loyalty and beauty. Faith run into credulity, 
so that nothing was too absurd for belief. Miracles and 
legends were received with the implicit confidence of his- 
tory. The saint was regarded with superstitious fear or sacred 
reverence. Alms-giving was the highest type of charity; and 
superstition, seizing hold of rude men, or tender, sensitive, 
contemplative enthusiasts, held a powerful sway over them. 
Religion was intimately associated with places; and piety 
spent its strength in building splendid cathedrals, and adorn- 
ing churches with all that genius could conceive or art exe- 
cute. It was in such a state of society that the monastic or 


- religious orders of the Christian Church flourished. 


The spirit which gave them birth did not originate with 
Christianity, because the disposition which leads men to 
retire, and give themselves to acts of special contemplation 
and prayer, will be found in all religions. The Jews had 
their Essenes and Therapeute ; the Mahometans, the Fakirs 
and Santons who hoped to please God by a retirement from 
society and a life of fasting and prayer. Christianity took up 
this original bent of human nature, and, under its influence, 
the soul was fixed with an intenser zeal and more definite 
devotion. 

Monasticism, as it exists in the Christian Church, was more 
powerful and comprehensive than the same tendency in other 
religions. Although its genius existed soon after the apos- 
tolic age, it took a definite form early in the fourth century. 
Passionate men, with fervid minds, taking the words of 
Scripture in their literal import, without reference to the 
circumstances under which they were spoken, or the real 
meaning in the speaker’s mind, fled from the world, and gave 
themselves to a life of contemplation and prayer. They 
hoped thus to shake off the fetters of the body, and gain a 
peculiar sanctity. There is a fascination to the imaginative 
and passionate in the thought of living away from and above 
the world. Often the temptations of life, its heart-rending 
sorrows, and the sadness called by a contemplation of the 
wickedness and wrong, — often these awakened an earnest 
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desire to be at rest, and flee from the world’s excitements and 
cares. There are not a few of the most deeply religious who 
have not thus yearned to be away from this sorrow, strife, and 
turmoil. The devotional poetry of Christendom is full of the 
expression of this state of feeling. What wonder, then, that 
men, living when society was all in chaos, with no stability, 
when pagan rites and heathen superstitions prevailed, sought 
a refuge in the retirement of the convent. 

The Dominicans and Franciscans ruled the Church and 
State till the sixteenth century. By their various ramifica- 
tions, they spread themselves everywhere. ‘They were con- 
fessors to kings, advisers of the pope, the teachers and 


preachers of the people. Though often embittered by rivalry, - 


these two orders were a unit against a common foe. The 
lust of power inflamed them, and they became enemies to 
religious and civil freedom. 

But in their footstep trod another order which aimed to 
forge the chains of despotism upon the human mind. We 
refer to the Jesuits. 

While Luther, worn and wearied after a life devoted to the 
Reformation, was verging to the grave, among the students 
at the University of Paris were six men, full of talent and 
enthusiasm. Their leader was filled with great plans. He 
wished to enroll this little company into a society. In 1540, 
— six years before the lion-hearted Luther was carried to the 
grave, —a bull from Pope Paul III. recognized the Society of 
Jesus; and Loyola, its founder, became the first president. 
To write a history of this order would require volumes. 
Hence all that can now be done will be simply to indicate its 
drift and spirit. History has no parallel of any single organ- 
ization so powerful as the Jesuits. Its members, in addition 
to the usual vows of poverty, chastity, and implicit obedi- 
ence to their superiors, promise to go, unhesitatingly and with- 
out recompense, whithersoever the Pope should send them as 
missionaries for the conversion of infidels and heretics, and 
to give themselves wholly to the Church. The fundamental 
idea which underlies this order is to do all things for the 
greater glory of God. Each member yields himself, heart, 
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mind, soul, and will, to the absolute command of the chief 
of the order. Conscience, judgment, even moral freedom, 
are all to yield to the behest of this one head. ‘That such an 
organization, when guided by men who have a profound 
knowledge of human nature, should produce great results, is 
easy to understand. To fire with zeal thousands of men 
burning with the intensest passionate ardor, and bend them 
all to the control of one will, so that the whole force may be 
brought to bear on any given point, is the sublimest reach of 
power. This the Jesuits did. ‘They became the teachers 
of princes, and confessors of kings; they trod the shores of 
Japan, or wandered in the halls of the Montezumas; they 
wormed themselves into families, and marched boldly in 
imperial courts. Then their knowledge was sent to the com- 
mon head. The table-talk of the statesman, the schemes of 
the cabinet, the secrets of the confessional, were all transmit- 
ted to the president. Who will be surprised at the power of 
this organization when wielded by able and profound minds? 
This organization played into the hands of the Pope. It 
allied itself to the cause of papal supremacy. Hence, in the 
last two centuries, Jesuitism has been the most dangerous 
foe to the rights of man. Power was never used when in 
the hands of a religious hierarchy, except to enlarge its 
boundaries and increase its strength: hence, of all the religious 
orders, that of the Jesuits is the worst and most fearful. It 
begins by striking down the individuality of its members, and 
subjecting them to the will of the superior. It would, if it 
had full scope, use its power in bending all civil freedom to 
the purposes of a mighty spiritual despotism. That it can 
show us brilliant examples of devotedness and self-sacrifice is 
true; that very many of its members are sincere, we gladly 
admit; but, as an organization, it is a curse. Alas for all 
the hopes of humanity, for freedom and rational religion, 
were this order to regain its power! ‘Tyrants like it, bigots 
defend it: but the true friends of man — those who are filled 
with generous aspirations; those who yearn after a purer 
faith ; those who would herald a loftier conception of religion, 
and bless the world with a cheerful and truly enlightened 
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piety — cannot but look upon this religious order with fear 
and distrust. Its fundamental principle of unconditional sub- 
mission to the will of the superior is the yielding up that 
sublime gift of Heaven, moral freedom. This we cannot do, 
and retain our responsibleness to God. Hence, the very basis 
on which Jesuitism rests is false, and its influence must be 
baneful. No charm which splendid rhetoric may throw over 
its founders ; no sincerity and devotedness on their part; no 
self-sacrifice for the cause of the gospel, — can blink this one 
eternal fact: no man has a right to yield his conscience, con- 
victions, or will, unreservedly to the control of another. To 
his own Master, Christ, he must stand or fall; and departure 
from this is a violation of the first principles of obligation, 
and a wreck of genuine religion upon the cliffs of fanaticism 
and superstition. 8. W. B. 


THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


“‘ Anp zee schulle undirstond,” says Maundeville, “that when 
Men comen to Jerusalem, here first pilgrimage is to the 
Chirche of the Holy Sepulcre where oure Lord was buried ;” 
and so in the afternoon, the day after my arrival in the Holy 
City, I thread a narrow, dirty street, crowded with dirty 
people of all ages and all races, eager to sell me an olive 
wood paper-knife from Bethlehem, or cup made of the Moses- 
stone from the Dead Sea, or whatsoever trinket I will have 
to testify of my pilgrimage; and, turning to my right, pass 
through a small stone door-way, guarded by Turkish soldiers 
in Frank dress, who fumble in my pockets as if to assure 
themselves that I carried no weapons; and then, descending 
several steps, enter an open court, once doubtless surrounded 
by cloisters and serving for a vestibule to the church, paved 
now with stone and filled with persons of both sexes and all 
garbs, pilgrims and peddlers, —a sort of a holy market-place, 
where you may buy any thing, from the mother-of-pearl stars 
of Bethlehem, and the roses of Jericho, and the green tum- 
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blers of Hebron to the matches of Vienna, or the scissors of 
Sheffield, while the Moslem cafetier hawks about his coffee 
for three paras a cup, and Turkish soldiers, awkward in their 
European uniforms, stack their muskets in a «corner, and 
smoke their pipes in placid contempt of the Unbeliever. 
And there before me, as I turn to my left, are the dark, heavy, 
weather-stained portals of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
with their richly sculptured architraves, representing Christ’s 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem. Bowing my head as I 
enter the sacred precincts, I pass the divan at the entrance, 
covered with carpets and cushions, where the Mohammedan 
custodians of the church are smoking nargilehs and drinking 
coffee, ready at a moment’s notice to descend to stop a quarrel 
between Armenian or Copt, or Latin or Greek, or to send 
a Kawas to make way with his stick through the crowd for a 
procession of priests; and, hardly casting a glance up at the 
great dim vault overhead, I hurry on past the Stone of Unction 
upon which the body of Jesus was anointed when taken from 
the cross, to the centre of the church, where it was laid in the 
grave. ‘Twenty-six feet long by eighteen broad, of white 
and yellow stone with slender semi-columns and pilasters, — 
that is the “‘ divine monument,” as Eusebius called it, erected 
over the spot which history and tradition have combined to 
render as certain as any thing, not marked for ever by the hand 
of nature, can be in this changeful, oblivious world. Greek 
priests in gorgeous robes are swinging censers, and clouds of 
incense ascend to the over-arching vault; and, through the 
vast spaces of the rotunda, echo the organ and the chant of 
the Latin monks. But, disregarding all other things, undis- 
turbed by the harsh cymbals of the Abyssinian priests, or 
the discordant voices of the Greek caloyers, unmindful of the 
plaintive accents of the Coptic friars, jostling my way through 
the crowds, I pressed on to the entrance of the Sepulchre ; 
and reverently taking off my shoes, with a feeling I never had 
before in my life on approaching any spot of earth, I ascended 
the step or two which conducts to the low outer doorway, — 
with its marble benches on either side, and the great wax 
candles in shining candelabra of silver, uniting with the lamps 
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that overhang it, to wrap me in a blaze of light; and, bend- 
ing my head, entered a small chamber hung with tapestry of 
red damask interwoven with silver, called the Chapel of the 
Angel, —who came and rolled back the stone from the door of 
the Sepulchre, where a part of it now stands in the centre 
of the chamber. Having waited a little for the pilgrims who 
had preceded me to emerge, I stooped down and crept through 
a door hardly four feet high, and found myself in a quad- 
rangular vault about six feet long and as many broad, and it 
may be eight feet high; its dome-like roof, supported by 
thirty-six marble pillars, brilliant with fifty lamps of silver 
and gold, kept ever burning, and fragrant with incense ever 
renewed,—almost half of it occupied by the blue white 
marble slab, six feet long by three broad, and raised up two 
or three feet from the ground, which covers the sacred spot, 
and over which is depicted by a Spanish master whom some 
have thought to be Murillo, the scene of the Resurrection, — 
leaving room for hardly more than three or four persons 
besides the priest, who sprinkles you with holy water and 
sells you consecrated candles. And as you kneel there, 
as Lamartine said, at the sepulchre of the Old World and 
the cradle of the New, can you wonder that in the ecstasy of 
his devotion, the ignorant but believing pilgrim creeps on his 
hands and knees, to wear away, with his kisses and his tears, 
the marble that protects the burial-place of his crucified 
Lord? But the crowds that surge up hither from all the 
corners of the earth, from the Himalayas to the Andes, are 
pressing to enter, and you can tarry but a little; yet, as you 
rise from your knees, and, creeping through the low doorway, 
emerge into the chapel, and then into the rotunda, it is with 
a feeling as if you too, at last, were a pilgrim; as if to you too, 
by some divine effluence, on the boundary line there between 
two civilizations, and two «ons of time, had been given a 
profounder understanding of human things, — how it is, as 
Eusebius wrote, that “this mystery of our salvation, which 
illuminateth the understanding, hath enlightened the whole 
world.” 

As I strolled about afterwards amongst the strange and 
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motley throngs that crowded the church, comparing the faces 
and the costumes that passed me in quick succession, — the 
tall, strong Persian, with his black eyes and conical hat; and 
the ruddy-faced Briton, with his barbaric wide-awake and red- 
covered guide-book ; and the Abyssinian bishop, bronzed by a 
tropical sun, in his robe of blue cloth, his only mark of 
dignity, contrasting severely with the splendor of the Arme- 
nian patriarch; and the lively Frenchman, with a sneer on 
his lips; and the pensive Italian, with his eyes fixed on a 
picture of the Virgin, or dreamily wandering up to the over- 
arching dome, as if lost in wonder at the splendor and mystery 
of it all; Spaniards, Russians, Poles; types of all national- 
ities and all complexions, white, yellow, black, — as I wander 
there, I say, under the echoing dome, while the hundreds of 
lamps that swing from the ceiling, and the wax candles that 
flicker on the altars, throw an uncertain light on the pictures 
and the walls; or as the throngs thin by degrees, and I find 
myself almost alone among the countless pillars in the dim 
recesses, fragrant with incense, — it is as if I were in a world 
of shadows; the present, with its tumult and its fears, dies 
away with the last tones of the organ, and, in the gloom that 
shrouds me, I seem to see the forms and to hear the voices of 
long-gone men. ‘The shouts of triumph with which the 
Christians, surrounding the throne of Constantine, hailed the 
first Christian emperor, ring in my _ ears, and the believing 
ages come throbbing back; and, though I hardly need to 
behold the dove which, in the sixteenth century, the Latins 
charged the Greeks with letting fly over the Sepulchre as the 
very embodiment to the people of the Holy Spirit, I feel as if 
I too could believe in any legend or welcome any miracle. 
And the grand old church, with its costly fretwork of stone, 
and its great carved cupola and all its chaos of form and 
structure, betraying in its Byzantine and Gothic and Ara- 
besque decorations the successive hands that have enriched 
it, becomes for me ever after the most memorable of earthly 
temples. To destroy it, as the Empress Eugénie has recently 
recommended that another may be built in its place, on a new 


plan, and in grander proportions, would be to perpetrate an 
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act of Vandalism, disgraceful even to that twelfth century, of 
which it stands to-day as the noblest monument in Byzantine 
art extant. St. Peter’s is richer in marbles and gilding and 
statues and pictures. Notre Dame is more beautiful. 
St. Sophia is older and more colossal; but the Church of 
Helena, many times ruined and rebuilt, will always hold the 
chief place in my affections, not less for its beauty than for 
the sacred monument it enshrines. And though I may not 
drive away the evil spirits that haunt me, as St. Augustine 
said his friend Hesperius did, by suspending in my bed- 
chamber a little of the earth of the Holy Sepulchre, yet the 
memory of it will be ever grateful, and the inspiration of it 
ever fresh. 

The Protestants have a higher sense, doubtless, of the re- 
ligious life, than the Greek or Latin or Oriental Christians. 
Outward forms and earthly places have little hold upon their 
minds; it would be hard for them to understand the materi- 
alism of that Eastern believer, who said he could not look 
upon the Protestants as Christians, for they never made pil- 
grimages to the place where, after his incarnation, Christ 
accomplished their salvation, nor maintained altars and 
priests there to render sacrifices. Yet the diversity of 
sects has bred among them a bigotry of creeds, more unrea- 
sonable, perhaps, than the fanaticism of Islam. And though 
we cannot but deplore the unrelenting hatred which prevents 
the Jews, alone of all men, from entering‘the Church of the . 
Holy Sepulchre ; yet, when we reflect that even a Protestant 
clergyman of one sect may not enter the pulpit of his brother 
of another sect, it will, at least, be wholesome always to 
remember that around the burial-place of Jesus, alone in the 
world, the confessors of every faith, and Christians of all 
lands and races and sects, may pray together in peace; that 
side by side with the lonely Copt from the jungles of the 
Nile, kneel the bigoted Greek of Russia and the proud Fran- 
ciscan of Spain. The Mohammedans, however, I may add, 
though they acknowledge the identity of the spot where 
Jesus was born, do not admit that of his burial-place; for it 
is written in the Koran that he did not die, but that, after 
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having accomplished his mission, he was taken up alive into 
heaven, and another person, on whom God had stamped the 
likeness of his face, was crucified in his stead, and buried, it 
may be, on this spot. H. J. W. 


THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL. 
PAUL AND SIMON MAGUS. 


THESE two names, it may be thought, have little to do with 
each other. Most that we know respecting them is from the 
book of Acts; and, according to that, their paths and their 
characters were alike widely apart. Simon was a Samaritan ; 
Paul a Jew. Simon was an ambitious pretender; Paul, an 
earnest, unselfish enthusiast for what he believed to be the 
truth. Simon sought to buy spiritual power and dignity with 
money; Paul disclaimed all earthly authority for his apos- 
tleship, and declared that he had received it directly from 
the glorified Redeemer. At the time when Simon was an 
unworthy convert to Christianity, Paul was its open, honest, 
manly opponent. At the time when Paul was preaching 
Christianity, Simon, if there is any truth in the early tradi- 
tion respecting him, had turned back from the religion into 
whose spirit he was unable to enter, and was again deluding 
his fellow-men with tricks of jugglery, which he pretended 
were wrought by divine power. They both went to Rome, — 
no extraordinary coincidence in those days; but their course 
there was very different. Simon, according to the tradition, 
continued his jugglery, and was honored as a god ; Paul con- 
tinued his testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus, and was 
put to death. 

To bring together these discordant histories and opposite 
characters, and establish their identity, would be a work too 
hard for any but a German critic to attempt. How it has 
been undertaken, we have now to state: whether it has been 
achieved, our readers are to judge. 
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Dr. Ferdinand Christian Baur, the late able and learned 
leader of the Tiibingen school, published in 1860 the second 
edition of his “ Christianity and the Christian Church of the 
First Three Centuries” (Das Christenthum und die Christ- 
liche Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhunderte). This book is now 
before us, and contains the last result of investigation and 
conjecture, with regard to the books of the New Testament 
and the religion they make known, by the master mind of 
German Rationalism. This title may well be claimed for Dr. 
Baur; for Strauss, who alone could dispute it, has in his 
recent works greatly modified his mythical theory, in defer- 
ence to the criticisms of the Tiibingen school. 

In the early part of his work, Dr. Baur traces, in a manner 
often highly interesting, the gradual development of Christian 
ideas, from the Jewish form which they originally bore, to 
the free and all-embracing religion preached by Paul. That 
great teacher, he maintains, was originally more hostile to 
Christianity than his companions (Gal. i. 14), because his 
more piercing intellect discerned more clearly, that, if the new 
religion prevailed, Judaism must give place to it, and its cere- 
monies and traditions be thenceforth of slight account. This 
very thought, which first excited his Jewish zeal, became, as 
he revolved it, the means of his conversion; not to the 
partially developed Christianity which was then preached, 
but to the grand, universal religion whose light had shone 
upon his own soul. He became, therefore, no ordinary con- 
vert. He was not a learner, but a teacher, an apostle “ not 
of men, neither by man,” but by the calling of the voice 
within. The traditions and observances which he had so 
zealously defended, and to which other converts still clung, 
he now declared to be no longer obligatory, broke boldly 
through the restraint which had thus far limited the preach- 
ing of the gospel to Jews only, and became thus the second 
founder of Christianity, and the teacher of the Gentile world. 

In this account of Paul’s conversion, of which we have 
given the substance from the forty-fourth and following pages 
of the volume before us, there seems to us much truth; 
nor is that truth inconsistent with the outward miracle, of 
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whose occurrence the apostle twice assures us (Acts xxii. 6 ; 
xxvi. 13). That miracle gave the sanction of divine reve- 
lation to the new truth that was dawning on the apostle’s 
mind: but it is no more needful, on account of the miracle, 
to refuse to trace the natural current of his thoughts, than it 
is to question those exalted powers of intellect and expres- 
sion which adapted him so wonderfully for the great work to 
which he was miraculously called. 

Dr. Baur is undoubtedly correct in the opinion, that the 
powerful mind of the new convert saw, more distinctly than 
the Jewish Christians in general, the universal character of 
the religion he had adopted, and the necessity of emanci- 
pating it from Jewish forms. Nor are «he controversy that 
soon arose upon this subject, and the existence of some dif- 
ference of opinion and conduct, even among the apostles 
themselves, new discoveries to any who have read with atten- 
tion the Acts and the Epistle to the Gaatians. Dr. Baur’s 
development of this controversy, and bis comments on its 
connection with the Epistle just named, and with others, are 
highly interesting and instructive. Especially so is his account 
of the Epistle to the Romans, in which the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles brought the great question between himself and his oppo- 
nents before the judgment of the church in Rome; a church 
which originated in the number of Jewish converts, who, 
from various causes, had met together in the capital of the 
world; a church which was already assuming metropolitan 
importance from its strength and position ; a church at once 
Jewish in its origin, and liberal from its locality, and which 
was thus well fitted to hear and pass judgment on the 
mighty plea (page 62-63). That plea related to the ques- 
tion, Is the Jew superior, and the Gentile inferior; or are 
both alike in their spiritual wants, and in the application to 
both of the salvation brought by Jesus Christ? And on the 
decision of this the momentous result depended, whether 
Christianity should thenceforth be an inconsiderable Jewish 
sect, or whether it should be the religion of the civilized 
world. 

Thus far we have assented to the representations of this 
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able writer, and have been well pleased to render him that 
praise. which he deserves, as setting in clearer light views, 
which, though not unknown before, seem in his pages to pos- 
sess the beauty of originality. But when he represents the 
earlier apostles themselves as combining with those who 
opposed the authority of Paul; when he dwells upon the 
incidental reproof to Peter (Gal. ii. 11-14), as a decided 
breach between the two apostles, a deadly offence that was 
never forgotten nor forgiven by the Jewish disciples; when 
he imagines the party “ of Cephas,” and that “ of Christ,” in 
the Corinthian church (1 Cor. i. 12) to have been opponents 
of the apostle, sustained by the authority of his great rival ; 
when he represents the violence committed against Paul at 
Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 27) as the act of Jewish Christians ; 
and, above all, when he advances the strange idea that the 
character of Simon Magus, the Samaritan impostor, is a 
fiction contrived by them for the purpose of dishonoring the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, — we must strongly express our 
dissent. We regard the author as following out his theory 
to results not only needlessly dishonorable to the early disci- 
ples, but contrary to the clear evidence of history. Accord- 
ing to the representations, in the book of Acts, of the council 
at Jerusalem (chap. xv), and of the reception of Paul at 
his last visit (xxi. 17-25), the conduct of the primitive Chris- 
tians presented a most beautiful example of mutual liberal- 
ity among persons of different circumstances and habits of 
thought. 

We cannot wonder, that, while the Temple yet .stood, the 
Jewish converts should have felt that they were still bound 
to the observance of their ancient ritual. Paul himself, the 
champion of Gentile liberty, not only allowed this feeling in 
others, but complied with it ‘himself. We have instances of 
this acquiescence, in the vow which he fulfilled at Cenchrea 
(Acts xviii. 18), and in his attendance at the Temple at the 
time of his arrest (Acts xxi. 26). On the other hand, the 
converts from heathenism, under his instruction, considered 
themselves as entirely exempt from the Jewish law, and 


acted accordingly. The book of Acts, certainly the earliest 
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and best authority we have, describes the conduct of the 
apostles as consistent with this plain distinction, that Jewish 
Christians were still bound by the Jewish law, but that 
Gentiles were not. It describes Peter as having been him- 
self the first of the apostles to bring Gentiles into the 
church, and as having afterwards influenced his brethren 
to a liberal decision with regard to them (Acts x.; xv. 7). 
This account is confirmed by Paul himself in the very pas- 
sage which is the principal support of Baur’s theory (Gal. 
ii. 11-14). The very cause of the reproof given to Peter at 
Antioch was, not that he was the champion of the Jewish 
party, but that he had not courage to maintain the liberal 
stand he had at first taken. This vacillation is as consistent 
with the weakness which showed itself occasionally in Peter’s 
character, as his supposed personal hostility and official oppo- 
sition to Paul, on account of that reproof, are inconsistent 
with his general nobleness and conscientious spirit. ‘That 
the stricter Jews were uneasy at the conduct of the Gentile 
converts, and still more at that of some Jewish Christians 
living among the Gentiles, is evident from the Acts and the 
Epistles. ‘That persons who came well recommended from 
Jerusalem to Corinth, and who were probably worthy men, 
though narrow-minded and intrusive, were scandalized at the 
position Paul had taken, and placed themselves in opposi- 
tion to him, is implied in some of his expressions (2 Cor. 
iii. 1). But that these persons were sent by the other apos- 
tles, and especially by Peter, to watch, oppose, and censure 
him, on account of his more liberal views, are inferences, in 
our opinion, not warranted by the expressions of the apostle, 
and inconsistent with the best historical information we 
possess. * 

But it is time that we return to the question of the apos- 
tle’s supposed identity with Simon Magus. 

There is an ancient hook, the Clementine Homilies, in 
which Peter and Simon Magus appear as interlocutors. The 
book is a sort of religious romance, describing the researches 
of Clement, a Roman youth, like the hero of a later fiction, 
“in search of a religion.” This book, written near the end 
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of the second century, has been sometimes confused with the 
writings of the early Christian Father, Clement of Rome, 
but has in fact no connection with that author. Baur main- 
tains that it is written in a strongly Jewish spirit. Professor 
Norton, on the other hand, states that the writer ‘ does not 
discover the narrow prejudices which characterized the gen- 
erality of the Ebionites, nor do his doctrines, feelings, use of 
language, or general cast of mind, appear to mark him as a 
Jewish Christian of more liberal views.” He supposes him, 
accordingly, to have been a Gentile convert. Certainly his 
representations, that the Pentateuch was not written by 
Moses, that the ritual law was not of divine origin, and that 
sacrifices had never been acceptable to God, do not appear to 
be the sentiments of a bigoted Jew. (See Norton’s Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, vol. ii., note B.) As a bigoted Jew, 
however, Dr. Baur regards him, and supposes that under the 
name of Simon Magus he intends to indicate Paul. That 
apostle is not, indeed, openly attacked ; but, in the argument 
of Peter against Simon Magus, expressions are introduced 
which are plausibly applied to the great teacher of the Gen- 
tiles. The preliminary epistle, purporting to be from Peter 
to James, on which Dr. Baur relies for further proof, our 
own critic pronounces to be “ unquestionably not the work of 
the author of the Homilies.” (See the passage of Norton 
above referred to, page xxxi., note.) 

But, allowing its authenticity, — not, indeed, as the work 
of Peter, but as that of the author of the fiction it intro- 
duces ; allowing, too, that this author meant to shadow forth 
Paul under the name of Simon Magus, — what must be our 
conclusion? Simply that this early writer of a religious 
romance, introducing real persons into his dialogue, modified 
the sentiments and character of one of them that he might 
thereby denounce a teacher or a doctrine that he regarded 
unfavorably. A person reading Cicero’s beautiful dialogue 
on Old Age, might think that he veiled some character he 
had known under the name of Cato; but this would not lead 
him to doubt the actual existence of the great censor. 

We find, then, but slight foundation for Dr. Baur’s extra- 
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ordinary conjecture, that no such person as Simon Magus 
ever really existed, but that the story of the Samaritan im- 
postor was but a fable formed by Jewish hate from the actual 
history of the great apostle! (Das Christenthum, page 91.) 
Every discordant circumstance is easily brought into harmony 
when an ingenious theory is to be defended. Simon was a 
Samaritan, Paul a Jew; but, to remove this objection, we are 
told that Jewish hate found satisfaction in representing its 
object as belonging to the apostate race. Simon appears and 
disappears in the Acts before Paul’s conversion. ‘True, it is 
replied; but the writer, who himself was friendly to Paul, 
arranged it thus for the very purpose of preventing that dis- 
covery which German sagacity has worked out. The name 
of Simon, which belonged to the apostle Peter, would seem 
strangely chosen to designate his great rival; but this, too, 
we are to understand, had a deep design, that a false Simon 
might present the stronger contrast to the true. But the 
most remarkable instance of ingenuity is yet to be named. 
How could the apostle Paul, disinterested and independent 
as he always showed himself, be accused of the base attempt 
at bribery, which perpetuated the name of the Magian in the 
crime of “simony”? Hear the reply. Did not Paul, on 
his last journey to Jerusalem, bring “alms to his nation” 
(Acts xxiv. 17) which he had collected among the Gentile 
converts, far and wide? (Rom. xv. 26-31; 1 Cor. xvi. 
1-4.) And would not Jewish-Christian malice represent 
this as an endeavor to bribe the brethren at Jerusalem to a 
recognition of his usurped apostolical authority ? 

It is all clear then. Simon the Magian is turned into a 
shadow; his attempt at bribery was really Paul’s noble 
charity. How it was received, we are left indeed in some 
doubt. According to the account in Acts xxi. 17-20, it 
was received very graciously. We hear nothing there of any 
one replying to the offer, “ Thy money perish with thee,” as 
Peter is represented as replying to Simon Magus. But the 
tradition which did.not scruple to alter the offender’s name, 
nation, character, and crime, would find no difficulty in so 
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slight a thing as changing a gracious acceptance into a stern 
rejection. 

This tradition, wicked as it was in these changes, appears 
to us, in one respect, singularly merciful. Calumny, in gen- 
eral, delights in ascribing to its object things which he did 
not do; but calumny, in this instance, ascribes what Paul 
did to an imaginary person: no, not what Paul did, but what 
his enemies wished to have it believed that he did. ,We 
doubt if any one could obtain damages for slander, against a 
person who had told false stories, not about him, but about 
anonentity. That shadowy class, it is generally understood, 
have no rights that their inventors are bound to respect ; and 
as Simon Magus, being nobody, could not complain, so Paul 
would also be debarred by the utter dissimilarity of any thing 

y that he had done, to the conduct ascribed to Simon. 

The reason for which the malice of Paul’s opponents is 
supposed to have taken this singular way of expressing itself, 
is not less remarkable. They would not name Paul as the 
object of their slander, because they desired that his memory 
should utterly perish from the earth (page 105). These 
slanderers were indeed in a difficult position. Their hate to 
the apostle prompted two inconsistent proceedings, — to “ let 
him alone severely,” so that his name be forgotten; and to 
blacken his memory by false charges. The manner in which 
they solved the difficulty was ingenious. They said nothing 
against the apostle, but brought their charges against a man 
of straw! But, unfortunately for their object, Europe re- 
membered its great teacher in despite of their silence, and 
their man of straw bore patiently the whole weight of their 
calumnies for century after century, till the Tiibingen school 
discovered for whom the burden was really intended. 

We have thought it worth while to point out this strange 
theory of a distinguished critic, by way of caution to those 
who are disposed to think that all the old landmarks of reli- 
gious belief are gone for ever, because such is the decision 
of the latest theological tribunal in Germany. We have 
witnessed too many revolutions in the realm of speculation 
there, to be certain of the permanence of any existing 
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dynasty. The Naturalism of Paulus, with its preposterous 
explanations of the miracles, was as gravely received in its 
day as the speculations of Tiibingen are in ours. Strauss, 
who held up the former to ridicule, had his hour of triumph, 
and now yields in turn. Soon may a school arise, in Ger- 
many or elsewhere, which shall unite with the deep learning 
and independent spirit of Baur and his fellow-laborers the 
good old Saxon constituents of reverence and sound judg- 
ment ! 8. G B. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S LESSON. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


“T wisn, my dear girls, to talk with you to-day on the sub- 
ject of ‘ Little Things.’ I trust you will not be inclined to 
think this a small subject ; for, in reality, I believe it to be one 
of the largest. The largest material objects are composed of 
atoms; the grandest accomplishments are made up of the 
very minutie of action. These, then, it seems to me, are of 
the utmost importance. If the smallest make the largest, 
then, if the smallest are wanting, the largest must certainly 
fail. Many are too apt to look upon little things as of little 
worth, not seeing their necessity to make up the larger and 
fairer proportions of the objects or works which they admire. 
A friend visited Michael Angelo in his studio. He was 
finishing a statue. Some time afterwards, he came again. 
The sculptor was still at his work. His friend, looking at 
the figure, exclaimed, ‘ You have been idle since I saw you 
last.” ‘By no means,’ replied the sculptor. ‘I have re- 
touched this part, and polished that; I have softened this 
feature, and brought out this muscle; I have given more 
expression to this lip, and more energy to this limb.’ 
‘ Well, well,’ said his friend, ‘ but all these are trifles.’ ‘It 
may be so,’ replied Angelo; ‘but recollect that trifles make 
perfection, and that perfection is no trifle.’ 
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“As in the completeness and beauty of the work of the 
hands, so is it in spiritual accomplishments. No one grows 
wise or good without attention to the smallest acts and 
thoughts, without watchfulness of the least emotions: these 
are the elements that make up the character of the human 
being. Do you set before you any high mark to reach? 
And, I trust, my dear pupils, you are all of you doing this. 
You must remember that there is nothing so small in your 
experience, nothing so slight in action, so imperfectly defined 
even in thought or feeling, but is helping or hindering, ac- 
cording to its character, the attainment of your end. We have 
seen, that, in the thought of one whom the world has pro- 
nounced among the greatest in art, the delicate lines in the 
form he was producing, the softer shapings of his chisel, imper- 
ceptible to the eye of another, or only regarded by him as 
trifles, were essential to the true perfection of his work. Just 
so, I imagine, it has been with all great artists, and with all 
besides who have made themselves distinguished in any walk 
or profession. In the work they have set themselves to do, 
they have realized the necessity of attention to a multitude 
of little details to insure its successful accomplishment ; and, 
all along the way, they have given themselves most patiently 
and perseveringly to their fulfilment. I am inclined to 
believe that those most gifted by nature, who have accom- 
plished any great good in the world, have done what they 
have, less by means of any superior power of action than by 
the use of their faculties in the discernment of causes too 
trifling for others to observe, but seen by them to be essen- 
tial to the results they would attain. It is said, that, on the 
wall of the work-shop of Peter the Great, was written, 
‘Nothing is so small as to be unwortlfy the attention of a 
great man.’ ‘There are those who have gone further than 
he, and said, ‘ Nothing is so small that it may not be neces- 
sary to the attainment of a great end.’ 

“If, then, the world’s greatest, wisest men deem little 
things of such great account, ought not we to think them 
of far more importance than we do? Do they seem to us 
trifles? Let us learn to estimate them by the judgment of 
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those who are wiser than we; let us learn to believe that 
they form the essential means of all true character, all high 
accomplishment. 

«How many of you pass by the thoughts, the feelings, the 
emotions, of a day, without any perception of their influence 
over you! Yet a single one of these may set the seal on 
some portion of your character; and altogether, when you 
think of them, does it not seem to you possible that these 
thoughts and feelings of but a single day may influence 
greatly — perhaps irrevocably—— your whole future action? 
It is the little thoughts, the trifling acts, the sometimes 
scarcely perceptible feelings and emotions of the moments as 
they pass, that make your life not only what it is now, but 
what it is to be. Of this you may be sure, that these make 
your character, though the degree of the influence of each 
upon you, you may never know. Think of it, my pupils, 
and give your thought to tle little things of to-day and of 
every day, so guiding and shaping them that the aggregate 
may be the character you are wishing to attain. As the 
morning sun bids you rise to the duties of the day, are you 
prompted to indulgence ? Or, in the prosecution of your daily 
duties, does some little hinderance tempt you to impatience ? 
Or do a combination of little annoyances move you to fretful- 
ness? Does some trifling act of another rouse your anger ? 
or some little disappointment influence your feelings to a 
degree to make those around you unhappy? On the other 
hand, are the duties required of you willingly performed ? 
Are the temptations you meet to the indulgence of impa- 
tience, fretfulness, anger, overcome? Are unworthy thoughts 
dismissed, ungenerous feelings repulsed, and are you con- 
stantly striving to make your action, in every way, such as 
you are conscious it ought to be? Do you not think that 
these thoughts, emotions, acts of yours, whichever character 
they assume, though but those of a single day, if especially 
we take into view their influence to prompt to others like 
them, may have a permanent effect upon you? Give them 
heed, then, and strive to make each day, each hour, to bear 
the record which you would have them all to yield combined. 
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Do this for your own sake, and do it also for the sake of 
others. In how many instances that we know has a single 
act permanently influenced the thoughts and feelings of 
another! In how many more that we do not know, may not 
the same effect have followed? You pass some unfortunate 
fellow-being whom you have known, with smile or word of 
kindly recognition. He was just ready, we may imagine, to 
be influenced to good or evil by the word or look he met. 
He lets your smile come in upon his heart, and new emotions 
are awakened there. Doubtful before, he is made conscious 
that some kindly feeling yet remains for such as he; that 
his poverty and his misfortunes have not made him to be 
despised, looked down upon by all. He is lifted up, filled 
with new courage to breast the ills of life, and finds himself 
almost at once prompted to worthier resolves and higher 
aims. Henceforth he feels himself, and is, a different being, 
with new hopes, new feelings, new desires, within him, and 
higher purposes to be accomplished. In time, his character 
is established in uprightness and true endeavor; and of all 
this, the little sign you gave him has been the moving spring, 
the prompting motive. Suppose you had passed him coldly, 
without a word, and the shadow that was upon his spirit 
have deepened, because of your omission, and darker thoughts 
had thence been invited, and evil feelings had been cherished, 
till they had become, as it were, a part of him. I do not 
think either of these suppositions an imagination. The 
greatest events in the world’s history have transpired from 
the simplest causes ; and why not great moral effects from sim- 
ple words or deeds as well? If the independence of our 
country is traceable, as far as outward circumstances may be 
assigned as causes, to what we should call a common acci- 
dent; if the wars which ravaged France for three hundred 
years, costing the nation three millions of men, can be traced 
back to an apparently trivial act of one of her kings; if the 
invention of an art which has diffused knowledge throughout 
the world, if the application of the principles of electricity 
to the accomplishment of the marvellous results of this power 
which we now witness, if the wonderful effects which have 
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followed the knowledge of the powers of steam, if the great 
results of modern navigation and maritime discovery, are all 
owing to the simple observations‘or chance experiments to 
which they are said to be attributable, — why may not the 
greatest moral results have their origin in causes apparently 
as trivial? Why may not even our simplest words and acts 
be charged at times with a mighty influence ? 

‘«‘ The naturalist, Audubon, gives us the following incident, 
showing the influence of the simple notes of a bird to awaken 
to repentance and an entire change of life a man who for 
many years had led the life of a pirate. On one occasion, 
while cruising along the coast of Florida, he landed, and 
was lying in the shade, on the bank of a creek, when his 
attention was arrested by the soft and mournful note of a 
Zenaida dove. As he listened, each repetition of the mel- 
ancholy sound seemed to him a voice of pity. It seemed to 
him like a voice of the past,—a message from childhood’s 
innocent and sunny hours; then it appeared like a voice of 
deep sorrow for him, the far-off wanderer, the self-ruined, 
guilty prodigal; and so thoroughly did it rouse him from 
his long sleep of sin, that there, on that lonely spot, where 
no minister of mercy had ever stood, he resolved within 
himself to renounce his guilty life, return to virtuous society, 
and seek the mercy of God,—a resolution, which, we are 
assured by the narrator, he subsequently fulfilled. 

“If to the note of a bird, one of God’s inferior creatures, 
is given such a power as this, may not some occasional word 
of ours be appropriated to a similar mission? Let us, then, 
guard well the spirit that prompts our utterance, that no 
different influence shall be exerted ; that the words we speak 
shall help, and not hinder, the spiritual well-being of those 
around us. With the expression of the earnest wish that we 
all may make this our resolution, I leave the subject now to 
your own reflections.” 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


GREETINGS. 


Att hail to the New Year 1866! to be for ever memorable in all 
history as the opening year of a newera. The proclamation of 
the Secretary of State, announcing that universal freedom has 
become the constitutional law of the land, making a relapse into 
slavery for ever impossible, is a fit response to the angel-song, 
*¢ Peace on earth, and good-will towards men ;” and a fit ushering- 
in of the New Year. It has required a costly sacrifice, — more 
than two hundred thousand of our loyal brothers; but it is turned 
to the same end as that of the great sacrifice on Calvary, —to 
prepare the way for a redeemed and advancing humanity. Our 
noble army of martyrs, with the good and great martyred Presi- 
dent at their head, may look down, perchance, and see the triumph 
of the cause in which they died, and join in the song of universal 
emancipation, which rises from the Atlantic to the Pacific shore. 
Henceforth, beyond all the gifts of royalty, will be the privilege of 
being an American citizen; and the new heroic age of the repub- 
lic, with the great names that shine at its opening, will inspire the 
patriotism of a long posterity. Hail, then, to the new era; and 


praises be to God who hath saved and redeemed the republic! 
8. 


“ Att anxiety about salvation, all fears about the future, fears 
of death and judgment to come, in really good people, in those 
who love and seek the right, are morbid affections. The healthy 
soul casts off all that. Conscious of right purposés, believing in 
God, it never troubles itself about the hereafter: it commits its 
future, without misgiving, to the infinite Father, not doubting that 
the Power which has brought us thus far, and kept us hitherto, 
will be as near to us in every coming state as here and now, and 
equally able and equally willing to guide and to bless.” — Dr. 
Hedge. 
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Tue following Christmas effusion was first published in its 
original form in the “‘ Boston Observer,” in 1834; afterwards in the 
‘“‘ Christian Register,” in 1835; afterwards was emended by the 
author. It has since been copied in part in various hymn-books, 
sometimes with slight alterations. We give it in full, as it ought 
to be. 


CHRISTMAS SONG. 


Calm on the listening ear of Night 
Come heaven’s melodious strains, 
Where wild Judea stretches far 
Her silver-mantled plains ; 
Celestial choirs from courts above 
Shed sacred glories there ; 
And angels with their sparkling lyres 
Make music on the air. 


The answering hills of Palestine 
Send back the glad reply, 

And greet from all their holy heights 
The Day-spring from on high; 

O’er the blue depths of Galilee 
There comes a holier calm ; 

And Sharon waves, in solemn praise, 
Her silent groves of palm. 


“Glory to God!” The lofty strain 
The realm of ether fills : 
How sweeps the song of solemn joy 
O’er Judah’s sacred hills! 

“Glory to God!” the sounding skies 
Loud with their anthems ring: 
“Peace on the earth; good-will to men, 
From heaven’s Eternal King.” 


Light on thy hills, Jerusalem ! 
The Saviour now is born: 

More bright on Bethlehem’s joyous plains 
Breaks the first Christmas morn; 

. And brighter on Moriah’s brow, 

Crowned with her temple-spires, 

Which first proclaim the new-born light, 
Clothed with its orient fires. 


This day shall Christian hearts be mute, 
And Christian hearts be cold 4 

Oh, catch the anthem that from heaven 
O’er Judah’s mountains rolled ! 
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When nightly burst from seraph-harps 
The high and solemn lay, — 

“Glory to God; on earth be peace ; 
Salvation comes to-day !” 


“THE GRAND ANGER OF BATTLE.” 


We think there is no pen that photographs battle-scenes like that 
of Richardson, the Tribune correspondent. His book, ** The Field, 
the Dungeon, and the Escape,” will be a valuable contribution to 
the war literature from which the future historian must draw his 
material. Candid, discriminating, and with a military eye, he 
puts us right in regard to a great many things and characters 
where there was confusion before. We know of no such word- 
painting as that which gives us the battle of Antietam, where 
many of our Massachusetts braves fell. Not only the battle-scene, 
but all its bearings, consequences, partial failures, and the cause 
thereof, come clearly into view. ‘ Fighting Joe Hooker” never 
loomed up so splendidly as seen through the eyes of Mr. Richard- 
son. Before the battle, he was seen lying on the ground, “ with 
side-whiskers, transparent cheeks, rather heavy countenance, which 
revealed the blood like those of a blushing girl,” disappointing 
expectations. But the battle begins, — Hooker, it will be remem- 
bered, commanded our right wing. Now opens the following 
scene : — 

‘*‘ McClellan, who had accompanied the expedition thus far, rode 
back to the rear. Hooker pressed forward, accompanied by Gen- 
eral Meade, then commanding a division, —a dark-haired, scholar- 
ly-looking gentleman in spectacles. The grassy fields, the shining 
streams, and the vernal forests, stretched out in silent beauty. 
With their bright muskets, clean uniforms, and floating flags, 
Hooker’s men moved on with assured faces. 


‘’T were worth ten years of peaceful life 
One glance at their array.’ 


‘“‘ With a very heavy force of skirmishers, we pushed on, finding 
no enemy. Our line was three quarters of a mile in length. 
Hooker was on the extreme right, close upon the skirmishers. 

‘** As we approached a strip of woods, a hundred yards wide, far 
on our extreme left we heard a single musket. Then there was 
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another, then another, and in an instant our whole line blazed like 
a train of. powder, in one long sheet of flame. 

‘Right on our front, through the narrow belt of woods,— so_ 
near that it seemed that we might toss a pebble to them, — rose a 
countless horde of rebels, almost instantly obscured by the fire 
from their muskets and the smoke of the batteries. 

“« My confrére and myself were within a few yards of Hooker. 
It was a very hot place. We could not distinguish the ‘ ping’ of 
the individual bullets; but their combined and mingled hum was 
like the din of a great Lowell factory. Solid shot and shell came 
shrieking through the air, but over our heads, as we were on the 
extreme front. 

‘¢‘ Hooker, — commonplace before, — the moment he heard the 
guns, loomed up into gigantic stature. His eye gleamed with the 
grand anger of battle. He seemed to know exactly what to do; 
to feel that he was master of the situation, and to impress every 
one else with the fact. Turning to one of his staff, and pointing 
to a spot near us, he said, — 

*6* Go, and tell Captain 
there at once!’ 

‘** The lieutenant rode away. After one or two further orders, 
with great clearness, rapidity, and precision, Hooker’s eye turned 
again to that mass of rebel infantry in the woods; and he said to 
another officer, with great emphasis, — 

‘*¢ Go, and tell Captain to bring his battery here instantly.’ 

‘¢ Sending more messages to the various divisions and batteries, 
only a single member of the staff remained. Once more scanning 
the woods with his eager eye, Hooker directed the aid : — 

“*¢ Go, and tell Captain to bring that battery here without 
one second’s delay. Why, my God! how he can pour it into their 
infantry !’ 

‘¢ By this time, several of the body-guard had fallen from their 
saddles. Our horses plunged wildly. A shell ploughed the ground 
under my rearing steed, and another exploded near Mr. Smalley, 
throwing great clouds of dust over both of us. Hooker leaped his 
‘white horse over a low fence, into an adjacent orchard, whither 
we gladly followed. Though we did not move more than thirty 
yards, it took us comparatively out of range. 

“The desired battery, stimulated by three successive messages, 
came up with smoking horses, at a full run, was unlimbered in the 
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twinkling of an eye, and began to pour shots into the enemy, who 
were also suffering severely from our infantry discharges. It was 
not many seconds before they began to waver. Through the rift- 
ing smoke we could see their line sway to and fro; then it broke 
like a thaw in a great river. Hooker rose up in his saddle, and, 
in a voice of suppressed thunder, exclaimed, — 

‘“¢¢ There they go, ! Forward!’” 





DR. BUSHNELL’S NEW BOOK. 


WE find the following quoted in the “‘ Transcript,” from the 
‘¢ Boston Recorder,” as a criticism on this work: “ It reveals in 
frank and startling sentences the hopeless apostasy from the Puri- 
tan faith, — the final landing in Unitarian Rationalism, after many 
painful slides, of one of our most brilliant Congregational clergy- 
men. And this is what Dr. Horace Bushnell has at last come to!” 

Our readers will probably exclaim, ‘¢ And this is what Orthodox 
truth and candor have at last come to!” We have given a toler- 
ably clear idea of the book in our opening article, and the intelli- 
gent reader will see that its doctrine is as far removed from what 
is known as “ Unitarian Rationalism” as the east is from the 
west. Dr. Bushnell holds fast and lovingly to the supreme divin- 
ity of Christ, to the supreme authority of the Scriptures as a rule 
of faith; he believes not only the Trinity, but the tripersonality ; 
he rejects only a view of the atonement which is comparatively 
modern and local, as every student of ecclesiastical history must 
know perfectly weli. And this is cried out upon as “ Unitarian 
Rationalism,” — perhaps fortunately for the book, in helping it not 
only to a ‘fit audience,” but a very wide one. 8. 


‘“‘THe memory of Christ, as the summit of humanity, is a 
point of meeting for all souls. Whatever symbol recalls that 
memory is a door of communication with the church universal 
and eternal, comprising whatever is noble and brave and wise and 
holy in the past and the present, in heaven and on earth.” — Dr. 
Hedge. 
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GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


Tue French Academy has lately bestowed its annual ‘ Prize 
of Virtue.” It was decreed to a person whose life has been lifted 
at once from obscurity and made illustrious. In one of the prov- 
inces is an unmarried woman, now advanced in years, whose self- 
sacrificing career has become famous throughout the empire. For 
fifty years she has kept a school for little boys and girls, and has 
not failed a single day im her attendance. By her gentleness and 
affection she has won the hearts, as by her admirable order and 
method she has stamped the character, of the successive genera- 
tions that have been under her care. Nor is this her chief dis- 
tinction. During the same extended period of half a century, she 
has given her nights to the care of the sick, and has proved her- 
self to be one of the most tender, assiduous, and efficient nurses. 
Many reforms in the care of the sick, introduced by her, especially 
relating to their clothing and diet, have saved, as it is thought, 
scores of lives. When a knowledge of this woman’s life came to 
the French Academy, in voting to her the “ Prize of Virtue,” the 
well-known author, M. Sainte-Beuvé, was appointed to make a 
report on the case, in which he says, “ It is easy to pronounce the 
word ‘ charity,’ and it is pleasant to enjoy the prize of the Academy ; 
but think of those days and nights of half a century given to labo- 
rious and self-sacrificing duties in a most patient and devoted 
spirit What a febuke is such a lowly life of usefulness to 
thousands, having wealth and leisure, who pass their days in idle- 
ness or frivolous pleasures! We have seen no account of this 
interesting fact in any American journal, and we think we may 
here record the name of one who “has done what she could.” 
The prize was given to Rosalie Marion. 

Victor Emanuel, the King of Italy, in his late visit to Naples, 
has endeared himself to the people of that city by repeated visits 
to the cholera hospitals, and by gifts and words of good cheer to 
the sick. His conduct is contrasted with that of the late King of 
Naples, Ferdinand II., who, during the prevalence of an epidemic, 
kept himself in quarantine in one of the islands of the bay. A 
writer in an Italian paper says, that St. Januarius himself is not 
so popular in Naples as is Victor Emanuel. 

There is an old French law imposing heavy fines and punish- 
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ments upon all who do not observe the great festive days of the 
Church. Some Protestants, this year, as in former years, dis- 
regarded the féte of All Saints, and have been prosecuted by 
zealous Roman Catholics, who, if they have the law on their side, 
have by this course excited wide-spread animosities. 

The London “Illustrated News” has an engraving of the 
Palace for the Great Exposition in Paris, the foundations of which 
are now being laid in the Champ de Mars of that city. The 
French papers, while they praise the enterprise of the London 
editors, who were the first to issue an engraving of the proposed 
building, have turned their chagrin upon the design of the building 
itself, which they denounce in unmeasured terms, calling it a 
cluster of cart-houses around a Greek cross. It has been expected 
that the Government, which in France does every thing, would 
summon the highest talent to its aid; though it must be admitted, 
that, in our age, of all the arts none is in a lower state than 
architecture. 

The Florentines have lately been making themselves merry over 
the king’s speech, pronounced at the opening of the legislature in 
their city. Its want of Tuscan purity has set their teeth on edge. 
The former prime minister, Cavour, submitted all the royal ad- 
dresses to the revision of a distinguished professor ; but it seems 
that now the blunt and straight-forward galantuomo had his utter- 
ance unfiled. We of this country cannot possibly understand the 
sensitiveness which regards the use of a single word not approved 
by the Della Crusca as worse than a crime. Discussions on this 
subject have somewhat turned attention from the substantial merits 
of the king’s speech, which strongly recommends the conversion of 
the useless property of religious houses to purposes of education 
and municipal improvement. 

A Roman correspondent of ‘ L’Indépendance Belge” reports a 
conversation with a high official, who had no doubt that the 
Pope’s temporal power would be yielded to save his spiritual posi- 
tion; while the Venetian question, the same authority supposes, 
could be settled by no compromise or purchase, and must, sooner 
or later, lead to a war. 


“Tue office of religion is not to drive us back upon ourselves 
with anxious self-criticism, but to take us out of ourselves and unite 
us to the Whole, in loving self-abandonment.” — Dr. Hedge. 
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Tue two following effusions are from the “ Sunday Book of 
Poetry,” noticed in another page. The first is credited to Thomas 
Davis, the second to A. D. Vere, — both charming in their way. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Is there who scorneth little things ? 
As wisely might he scorn to eat 

The food that bounteous Autumn brings 
In little grains of wheat. 


Methinks, indeed, that such an one 
Few pleasures upon earth will find, 

Where well-nigh every good is won 
From little things combined. 


The lark that in the morning air 
Amid the sunbeams mounts and sings ; 
What lifted her so lightly there? — 
Small feathers in her wings. 


What form, too, then the beauteous dyes 
With which all nature oft is bright, 

Meadows and streams, woods, hills, and skies ? — 
Minutest waves of light. 


And, when the earth is sere and sad 
From summer’s over-fervid reign, 

How is she in fresh beauty clad 4 — 
By little drops of rain. 


Yea, and the robe that nature weaves, 
Whence does it every robe surpass? — 
From little flowers and little leaves, 
And little blades of grass. 


Oh! sure who scorneth little things, 
If he were not a thoughtful elf, 

Far above all that round him springs 
Would scorn his little self. 


PRAYER AT MIDNIGHT. 


Tue stars shine bright while earth is dark! 
While all the woods are dumb, 

How clear those far-off silver chimes 
From tower and turret come. 


Chilly, but sweet, the midnight air : 
And lo! with every sound, 

Down from the ivy leaf a drop 
Falls glittering to the ground. 
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’T was night when Christ was born on earth ; 
Night heard his first faint cry ; 

While angels carolled round the star 
Of the Epiphany. 


Alas! and is our love too weak 
To meet him on his way ? 

To pray for nations in their sleep ? 
For Love then let us pray. 


Pray for the millions slumbering now ; 
The sick who cannot sleep: 

Oh, may those sweet sounds waft them thoughts 
As peaceful and as deep! 


Pray for the unholy and the vain: 
Oh, may that pure-toned bell 
Disperse the demon-powers of air, 

And evil dreams dispel ! 


And ever let us wing our prayer 
With praise ; and ever say, 

Glory to God who makes the night 
Benignant as the day ! 


‘“‘ Arrempts to prove the truth of Christianity are like attempts 
to prove the existence of light. The light shines, and proves itself 
by shining. It is its own demonstration, and no demonstration 
can make it clearer. So this moral light —the light of the gospel 
—which shines into every soul that is willing to receive it, and 
which makes our soul’s day,— what can we say of it that shall 
be so convincing as itself? If we have any other argument more 
cogent than that, we have a higher revelation, and need not its 
light.” — Dr. Hedge. é 


‘Gop withdraws from the speculating intellect. He will not be 
laid hold of with scientific inquiry; but shut the eye of specula- 
tion, and the heart soon finds him who is personally related to every 
soul. Let every soul bless the never-to-be-known, grateful, like 
the prophet in the rock-cleft, for even the vanishing skirts of the 
mystery in which the Eternal hides, reverently adoring where we 
cannot comprehend; content to follow where we cannot fathom ; 
happy if we are able to walk by faith, where neither man nor 
angel can ever walk by sight.” — Dr. Hedge. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Life of General Joseph Warren, by RicuarD FROTHING- 
HAM, has just been published by Little, Brown, & Co., and is in- 
tensely interesting, especially to all readers who have dwelt upon 
the opening scenes of the Revolution, and trodden reverently its 
classic ground. After the name of James Otis, probably no name 
among the popular leaders of those times appeals so directly to 
the heart as the name of Joseph Warren. Young, ardent, chival- 
rous, bold, and eloquent, skilful in his profession, but able as a 
statesman and political leader, he drew upon himself the love, con- 
fidence, and admiration of all. Mr. Frothingham is worthy of his 
theme. He has made the revolutionary history of Boston and 
Massachusetts his special study; the hero of his story kindles his 
enthusiasm ; his style of narration is clear, graphic, and flowing ; 
and he reproduces the scenes of the public meetings in Boston, of 
the Boston massacre, the destruction of the tea, the. retreat of the 
British regulars from Concord, the closing scene of Warren’s life 
at the Bunker-Hill battle, with the events coincident and connected, 
with a life-like distinctness that carries us back into the very spirit 
of the times. The book deserves a place in every library for gen- 
eral reading, and is specially to be commended to youthful readers, 
who will follow the narrative to imbibe the patriotism of its accom- 
- plished hero. A beautiful portrait fronts the titlepage. 8. 


Glimpses of History. By Grorce M. Towre. Boston: Wil- 
liam V. Spencer. 

This book contains eleven historical and biographical sketches, 
pleasantly written. The biographies are of men who represent 
the progress of the present age; such as John Bright, Count Ca- 
vour, and Alexis de Tocqueville. We have, also, Memorable As- 
sassinations, the Opening Scenes of the Rebellion, the Last Days 
of Chatham, Leigh Hunt, the Cardinal Kings, a Century of English 
History from 1760 to 1860. It is a good book to read aloud in 
the family during the winter evenings. 8. 

VOL. XXXV. 9 
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The Sunday Book of Poetry. Selected and arranged by C. F. 
AvexanpeR. Cambridge: Sever & Francis. 

It contains things new and old, and selected generally with ex- 
cellent taste. It belongs to a class of books which we are glad to 
see multiplied; for good devotional poetry has been a desideratum 
in our Sunday-school libraries and families. The compiler of this 
volume would have done better, if he had left out some pieces 
which are common to all our collections and hymn-books, and 
given us in their places those not yet popularized or known. The 
aim of a new compiler should be to increase the quantity of gold 
coin in circulation as much as possible. This he has done to some 
extent, and so far has done excellent service in his contribution to 
a branch of popular literature. 


A Summer in Skye. By Avexanper Situ. Ticknor & Fields. 

Skye, the reader will remember, is one of the islands of the 
Hebrides, with mountainous scenery, shores bold and picturesque, 
with a moist climate and misty atmosphere, in which the ghosts of 
Ossian love to disport themselves. Alexander Smith sees and 
describes with the eye and pen of a poet; and the scenery, the 
legends, the superstitions, local customs, and historical traditions, 
furnish him with congenial themes. His description of Edinburgh, 
his opening chapter, is very graphic with openings into the long 
past. It is a book of travels and explorations, and the narrative 
never tires. Those, especially, who have become lovers of Scotch 
northern scenery, through the magic of Walter Scott, will greatly 
enjoy the book. 8. 


The Freedmen’s Book. By L. Marta Cuitp. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 

This book is specially prepared for the Freedmen, and is written 
with the charms of style which belong to Mrs. Child’s writings ; 
clear, simple, and picturesque. It gives the biography of colored 
men, who have been distinguished morally and intellectually, show- 
ing the native capacities of the negro, tending to inspire him with 
self-respect and confidence. It gives him excellent advice, and 
places before him the best incitements and examples. All classes, 
young and old, white or black, will read it, for the story of such 
lives as those of Toussaint, Banneker, William and Ellen Crafts ; 
and the story of West-India Emancipation and its results, appeal 
to universal interest, and tend to remove the cruel prejudices which 
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crush down the African race. We hope the book will not fail of an 
extensive circulation. Mrs. Child takes nothing for her services ; 
and the book is sold at the cost of paper, printing, and binding. 
The money paid for the volumes sold is to be invested immediately 
in other volumes; and, when the book ceases to sell, whatever 
money remains is to be given to the Freedmen’s Aid Association, 
for the support of colored schools. 8. 


History of Rationalism, embracing a Survey of the Present State 
of Protestant Theology. By Rev. Joun F. Hurst, A.M. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

This book is written in the interest of Evangelical Orthodoxy, so 
called, and is a large octavo of six hundred pages. It traverses 
the wide field of German Rationalism, and of English, French, and 
American Liberalism, as opposed to Orthodoxy. It makes a sur- 
vey of American Unitarianism, down to the late National Confer- 
ence; of Universalism, and of the school of Theodore Parker. It 
conveys some knowledge of the currents of thought, in a popular 
style; but much of it is given second-hand, and the whole of it is 
exceedingly superficial. The writer has no philosophical insight 
into the systems whose history he writes of. His book will have 
no value for the scholar; and a history of Rationalism, at once 
profound and popular, is a work to be achieved. That of Lekey is 
good in its way, but it does not cover the ground of German Ra- 
tionalism, —the field where the popular reader most of all needs 
an able and faithful guide. 8. 


Voices of the Soul answered in God. By Rev. Joun Rew. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530, Broadway. 1865. 

The name of the author of this book is altogether new to us, 
and the introduction throws no light upon the matter; but such 
strong words need no indorsement. They constitute a most val- 
uable contribution to the great discussion which is going forward 
in our time, and answer firmly and wisely, from stand-points 
within the soul, the great question of the day, From heaven or 
of men? In some portions of the argument we are unable to go 
along with the writer, and yet we have found the book eminently 
instructive and suggestive, dealing with the profoundest themes in 
a wise and earnest spirit, and with resources of thought and style 
which should commend his treatise to every student of truth, 
especially to those whose duty it is to teach others. E. 
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Miscellanies from the Collected Writings of Edward Irving. Al- 
exander Strahan, publisher, 148, Strand, London. 1865. Sold 
by William V. Spencer, 134, Washington Street. 

If these Miscellanies are in any degree fair specimens of the 
“Collected Writings,” the complete work must be one of exceed- 
ing value. They weary us in the reading; but only because they 
are so freighted with thought, and so grand in utterance. A mas- 
ter of divine wisdom, a true priest and prophet was lost to the 
world when Edward Irving’s intellect suffered shipwreck. We 
have read only a few of these pages; but that little has stirred us 
wonderfully: already we have begun to say, No man could so 
discern and feel and speak and keep his hold upon every-day life. 
His fascination as a preacher is perfectly intelligible to us, as we 
pass from sentence to sentence, and from appeal to appeal. A 
little at a time is all that we can bear, and we are thankful for the 
whole. E. 


Journal of Eugénie De Guérin. Edited by G. S. Tresutien. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
1865. Sold by Wm. V. Spencer, 134, Washington Street. 

The readers of Matthew Arnold’s admirable essays have no 
need to be told of the brother and sister, Maurice and Eugénie De 
Guérin; but they will be glad to know, that the journal, the title 
of which is set down above, can be had in a beautiful form, and 
will not disappoint their expectations. Whether through the forms 
of the old Church or of the new, the same life of love flows 
into our redeemed world, and the communion of saints is for ever 
a reality. E. 


The last novel of Charles Kingsley has just been published by 
Ticknor & Fields, bearing the title of Hereward, or the Last of the 
English. Charles Kingsley’s novels, in our judgment, are con- 
spicuous over those of all living novel writers in one quality, — the 
best quality of Sir Walter Scott, — historical richness. None but 
Sir Walter can abolish time and distance like Kingsley. We 
have not read “‘ Hereward,” except in a sketchy way, and so can- 
not report of its artistic excellence ; but he strikes one of the richest 
historic veins, where his genius delights to revel,—the deeds of 
the heroic lowlanders, in the heroic days of England and Scotland. 
More of him again. 8. 
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BOOKS OF POETRY. 

The lovers of song will welcome with delight a new volume by 
the compilers of ‘‘ Hymns of the Ages.” It is published by Walker, 
Fuller, & Co., under the title of Hymns for Mothers and Chil- 
dren ; and it makes a volume of three hundred and forty pages, 
in paper, print, and binding exceedingly beautiful. The contents 
are worthy of their handsome dress. The selections are made in 
excellent taste, and both the mothers and the children have a rare 
treat in these hymns and songs. It is a capital book for family 
reading, and we hope its melodies will sing themselves through 
many a youthful heart. It is finely illustrated. 


Roberts Brothers lay us under special obligations, in introducing 
the Poems of Rosert Bucuanan, an English poet, who must cer- 
tainly become one of the fixed stars in the firmament of song. 
With as fine a sense of the beautiful as Tennyson, his poems have 
a great deal more warmth and life-blood. They are wonderfully 
sweet and tender, and show a loving familiarity with the Greek 
masters. Indeed, we have read nothing since the Brownings which 
has delighted us so much. Let any one read ‘The English 
Huswife’s Gossip,” ‘‘ A London Idyl,” “ Langley Lane,” “ Pyg- 
_ mation the Sculptor,” wrought in a warm atmosphere of classic 
beauty, and he will not deem our admiration of this new-risen 
genius too indiscriminate. 8. 


Ticknor & Fields publish War Lyrics and other Poems, by 
Henry Howarp Browne. They are full of patriotism and fire. 
Some of them are familiarly known, such as ‘the River Fight,” 
and ‘Abraham Lincoln.” They are fitly inscribed to Vice- 
Admiral Farragut, under whose command the author served, and 
whose personal qualities he had learned to admire. In his de- 
scriptive pieces, his words ring with such clearness, that he makes 
his reader present at the battle-scene, and see it fought over anew. 

: 8. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. publish Anyta, and other Poems, by 
Grorce H. Catvert, a small handsome volume of a hundred 
and seventy pages. Among the “other Poems,” is a series of 
sonnets addressed to the great poets and heroes. The same author 
and firm publish The Gentleman, defining what the gentleman is, 
and illustrating his qualities by distinguished examples. It is a 
neat volume of a hundred and sixty-nine pages. 8. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The season of Christmas brings the usual supply of books for 
the young, and a portion of them have come under our notice. It 
is not often that any specimen of this class of literature is highly 
satisfactory. To produce a superior child’s book is a success which 
is not often accorded to mortals; for it demands no small measure 
of talent, and is enough even for genius to ask. We have seen it 
somewhere stated, that in the days of Grub Street, when authors 
were ever on the verge of starvation, men of the finest powers were 
compelled to prepare books for the young, simply to win their 
bread; and that, for this reason, the young folks were particularly 
well served in those days. However this may be, let no one im- 
agine, that, although he may be utterly incompetent to secure a 
reading from adults, he can succeed with children. As it does 
matter greatly whether the child is taught to read letters, words, 
sentences, by a lettered or unlettered person; so it is of great im- 
portance to make the little books classic so far as may be. Per- 
haps it is far more difficult to succeed in what is usually accounted 
the least, than in what is usually held to be the greatest, just as a 
telling sermon to children is almost a piece of high art. We can- 
not honestly say, that any of the books, the titles of which are put 
below, come very near to our ideal in this matter; but they are 
quite as good as we ought to expect, when the difficulty of the 
enterprise is considered, and also how very unsuccessful some of 
our best writers for adults have been when they have been drawn 
into child-literature. Of the subjoined list we can honestly say, 
that we have found none which is unhealthy in moral tone, or 
unreadable from persistent and spun-out moralizings, or fitted to 
minister to a barren excitement. Some of them, as we happen 
to know, are immensely popular with the young people; and, so 
long as they do not crave what is positively injurious, we must 
consult their tastes to a very great degree: for of what use is a 
book to them, however good, if they will not read it, but only lay 
it carefully away, and wish that papa had brought home the last 
book of stirring life by land or sea? The difficulty of furnishing 
satisfactory literature for the young is greatly increased when the 
book is designed for Sunday-school uses. To be edifying and not 
dull is a great attainment. Good books, without number, with 
their tedious details of nice or naughty little children, gather the 
dust upon the shelves of our Sabbath-school libraries, and are 
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always carefully shunned by the youthful readers. The lively boy 
sees at a glance that it will not do; that the grains of entertain- 
ment will be few indeed in the bushel of goodish but unattractive 
material; and that to skip the moral, in such a case, will be too 
much of a leap even for agile _ Moreover, there is a 
mystery about the matter at the best. Why, for example, the 
Rollo books were always so immensely popular with children, we 
never could fathom. ‘Their minuteness wrought upon our nerves 
to desperation; and this very minuteness seemed to delight the 
child, in whose hands we so gladly left the volumes, only thank- 
ful when loud reading was not insisted upon. We are glad to 
learn that measures are on foot to supply a catalogue of well- 
selected books for Sabbath-school libraries. No work is more 
needed for the education of the young, and we sincerely hope that 
it will be at once entered upon. E. 


Winifred Bertram, and the World she lived in. By the author 
of the ‘“‘ Schénberg-Cotta Family.” New York: M. W. Dodd, 
506, Broadway. 1866. (Mr. Dodd is alone authorized to pub- 
lish in this country the books by this author.) 

Strong in faith, abundant in thought, able to read the signs of 
our religious times, earnest in utterance, and not without a pleas- 
ant humor, Mrs. Charles has given us another book of value and 
interest. It may be found in this city at William V. Spencer’s. 


Intile Foxes. By CuristopHerR CROWFIELD, author of ‘* House- 
Home Papers.” 

These essays from the “ Atlantic” well deserved republication, 
and are admirably fitted to raise and guide into true channels the 
life of the home. They may be found at the store of Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields. 


Cushions and Corners; or, Holidays at Old Orchard. By Mrs. 
R. J. Greene. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 1866. 


Christmas Holidays at Cedar Grove. By Mary Atice Seyr- 
mouR, author of ‘ Easter Holidays at Cedar Grove.” Boston: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 

The author ought not to have written contemptuously of the 
Protector Cromwell, one of England’s greatest men. 
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The fourth and concluding volume of this very interesting fam- 
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present for every young person. 
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The Nation, by which we mean the newspaper that bears this 
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